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OF BOOKS AND A DEDICATION * 


Archibald MacLeish 


HERE MAY BE, indeed, there are certain to be, men and women in 

this audience who will consider the ceremony performed here today 

nothing but ceremony: the kind of academic occasion which academic 
people are always thinking up to justify the dragooning of yet another audi- 
ence to sit uncomfortably through yet another hour to listen respectfully 
(more or less) to yet another academic speaker making yet another aca- 
demic speech. Why dedicate a library —even a library as impressive as 
this — even a library built to serve the needs of a college as notable in its 
past as Carleton and as hopeful in its future? Libraries are undoubtedly 
respectable institutions and necesssary parts of colleges and universities. Their 
construction should be an occasion for congratulation all around. But why 
make more of it than that? Why dedicate a building full of books? 

The students of this college, having heard their distinguished president 
on the subject, will have little difficulty with the answer to that question. 
One dedicates a new library in the United States today because the building 
of a new library in the United States today is itself an act of dedication. It 
commits a man or an institution or a community to one side rather than the 
other side of the profound spiritual struggle in which our generation is 
engaged — the spiritual civil war, if I may call it that, which quietly but 
bitterly divides the country. 

The reason will be obvious to anyone who considers what a library 
actually is — or, rather, what the word has come to mean on our continent 
over the past half century or so. We can no longer use it to designate those 
towering rooms, lined from floor to ceiling with yellow leather, which our 
houses used to contain because our houses no longer contain them, and no 
one would think of using it to describe the four-foot shelf behind the tele- 
vision screen where six best sellers, still in their dust jackets, lean against 
a pair of roller skates. A library to us is something more and something 
different. It is many books, but it is also many kinds of books; as many 
books of as many kinds as can be gathered. Where the private library of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries was a selection, the library as we think 


* An address delivered on September 22, 1956, at Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota, at the 
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Oratory at Harvard University. 
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of it, the academic or public library of the twentieth century, is a co/lection. 
Where once the criterion of choice was one man’s preference of the books 
which interested him or with which he felt comfortable, today the criterion 
of choice is a disinterested completeness within the limits of a practicable 
relevance. Where once a library admitted only those books of which its 
owner approved, excluding all those whose language offended him or whose 
doctrines contradicted his own, today a library — what we call a library — 
includes every book which falls within the limits of the library’s concern, 
and the library’s means, whether it pleases the librarian or not and whether 
or not its conclusions agree with his. 

A library’s subject field may be limited: some of the finest libraries in 
the United States today are what librarians call special libraries. But to no 
aggregation of books, no matter what its scope, do we accord that proud title, 
which determines its content by other criteria than those of substance and 
relevance. The honor of the modern American librarian is the completeness 
as well as the worth of his collection. He would no more suppress a relevant 
and substantial book because it was offensive to himself personally or to his 
employer or to those who attempt to influence his employer than a college 
scientist would suppress a part of the evidence of his laboratory because it 
disappointed his preconceptions or disturbed the board of overseers or out- 
raged the convictions of the loudest alumni. A modern American librarian 
regards himself as a trustee of the printed record of his civilization, or of so 
much of it as his means and his mission permit him to collect, and he would 
regard any exclusion from his collection of a relevant book or class of books 
as a falsification of the record and a breach of trust. 

The consequence is that any library — any institution we would call a 
library — any institution called a library whose opening decent men would 
solemnize — will inevitably contain books with whose arguments and con- 
clusions many Americans, even, conceivably, all Americans, will violently 
disagree, as well as books whose language and whose observations of human 
conduct millions of us will find offensive. There will be books on political 
theory, all kinds of political theory including the political theory of Karl 
Marx. There will be books on religion, all kinds of religion including the 
religion of cannibals and of Protestants like myself. There will be books 
on art, all kinds of art including the art which produces apoplexy among 
Senators. There will be books in which the observation of life includes the 
observation of love, and books in which the observation of love keeps the 
eyelid open long after most of us would modestly have closed it. There 
will be all sorts and kinds of books having nothing whatever in common 
with each other but the fact that it 1s these books — these and the others 
that could be added to them if means permitted — which contain among 
themselves the vast and various record of human perception, human specu- 
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lation, human questioning, human doubt, human wonder, human creative- 
ness which constitutes the memory and the fact of our human civilization. 

To open a library, a modern American library, to its public of students 
or citizens is therefore to open a kind of Pandora’s box, a box of variety. 
Hope is here, beauty is here, wisdom is here, but there are other stinging 
buzzing things beside. There are doubts which may not have been felt 
before. There are questions which may never have been asked. There are 
old errors long since recognized as such and new errors which might con- 
ceivably be truths. There are windows into corridors of the soul which have 
not yet been entered and glimpses into miraculous labyrinths of the body 
which have not been guessed at, and shadows and shinings of emotions 
never sensed or seen. And all these whirling, humming things, moreover, 
even the best of them, even beauty, even wisdom, may be dangerous. Men 
have been driven mad by too much truth. Men have been debauched by 
beauty. And as for the power of error, no one doubts that it exists and that 
mankind is wonderfully vulnerable to it. Have we not the spectacle in our 
own day of half the world persuaded by error to accept the slavery of the 
self ? 

So that the opening of a library is, in the most literal sense of the term, 
an invitation to danger. But it is also something more than that, and it is 
the something more | wish to speak of. Carleton College does not merely 
invite its students to risk themselves in this new building. It assures them at 
the same time — and it assures the world as well — that it believes the risk 
thus taken is the road to life. It affirms by this stone and steel and glass 
that it is a good and desirable thing for men and women, young as well 
as old, to have access to books of all kinds and of all opinions and to come 
to their own conclusions; that it is a good and desirable thing for men and 
women, young as well as old, to examine heretical arguments as well as 
orthodox arguments and to decide for themselves which is right and which 
is wrong; that it is a good and desirable thing for men and women, young 
as well as old, to learn how life has looked to all kinds and conditions of 
observers of life, the despairing as well as the hopeful, the sensuous as well 
as the ascetic, and to determine for themselves which aspect of life is true 
and which aspect of life is misconception: which is abhorrent and which 
is beautiful. 


And it is precisely in this affirmation that the dedication we are seeking 
here consists. For to affirm what the structure of this library affirms is to 
commit oneself to one of the deepest and most courageous of all human 
beliefs. It is to commit oneself to a belief in the intelligence and the power 
to discriminate of the human mind. If you assert that all the opinions, all 
the perceptions, all the visions, all the arguments, all the images, are to be 
made available, insofar as you can gather them, to any mind which wishes 
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to search them out, you are asserting at the same time that you believe the 
mind which searches them out is capable of judging among them and 
arriving at sensible conclusions. You are putting your trust, that is to say, 
not in indoctrination and dogma—not in the conclusions of other and 
earlier men which have now achieved the authority of accepted doctrine 
— but in the mind itself which is the instrument of all conclusions, and in 
the act of mind, which is also an act of spirit, by which the image of the 
world, generation after generation, is re-created. 

Stated in the usual commonplaces of philosophical discourse this dedica- 
tion may seem neither particularly daring nor particularly new. Belief in the 
freedom of the mind — for this, I suppose, is what the philosophers would 
call it—is something of a platitude in Western dialectic. Theoretically we 
all of us believe in the freedom of the mind, if for no other reason than that 
the Communists don’t believe in it. Theoretically, also, we are all of us 
aware that our Republic was founded upon a belief in the freedom of the 
mind and that the fundamental law which holds our Republic together 
guarantees that freedom. All this, however, is theory only. There is also 
fact. And fact tells a very different story. The fact is that the official philo- 
sophic agreement of all Americans on the principle of freedom of the mind 
covers a profound and bitter disagreement which, since the Second War, 
has divided us far more deeply than most of us are willing to admit. There 
are few Americans as yet who are willing openly to attack the Constitution 
and the tradition of individual liberty which it incorporates. But there have 
been increasing numbers of our fellow citizens who have questioned in 
recent years the specific Constitutional guarantees of individual freedom 
established in the Bill of Rights. And a surprising proportion of our people 
are today engaged in activities, such as the attempted suppression of books 
and opinions by boycott and by economic pressures of various kinds, which 
openly violate the spirit if not the letter of the constitutions of the federal 
government and the several states. 

In this situation the affirmation of belief in the freedom of the inquiring 
mind which the opening of a new library implies is anything but an affirma- 
tion of the obvious. On the contrary it is an affirmation which some Ameri- 
cans would regard, if they spelled its implications out, as an impudent 
affront. Here is a city, here is a college, which says to its citizens or its 
students: you may read what you please even if what you choose is Das 
Kapital or Ernest Hemingway or D. H. Lawrence or the Ulysses of Joyce. 
You may know whatever you choose to know; even the facts of Soviet life; 
even the reveries of Molly Bloom. You may read and you may know because 
you have a right as a free man to read and know — because your intelligence 
depends on your reading and knowing — because the safety of the Republic 
depends on your intelligence. This, to the boycotter and suppressor, is 
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dangerous and subversive talk. He does not believe in intelligence; what 
he believes in is the truth and the truth he knows already. As for the Repub- 
lic, if the Republic needs to be saved, the Marines will save it or the F.B.I. 
or a Congressional Committee. There is no need for the citizens, young or 
old, to read opinions other than the accepted opinions, or to imagine life 
in terms other than the accepted terms, and the institution which invites 
them to do either is un-American. 

One wonders, incidentally, what these people think, if they ever do 
think, of the seal and symbol of the country for which they claim to speak. 
The eagle is a bird chiefly notable for the catholicity of its vision. It hangs 
at a great height in clear air where a whole valley, a whole mountain, is 
spread out beneath it, and nothing stirs in all that countryside which it does 
not see. Its passion is to see. Its life is to see. That other, clumsy, grounded 
bird which deals with every new experience of the world by covering its 
eyes with sand and exposing its nude enormous anatomy to the weapons and 
the wind was never considered worthy of a place on the great seal of the 
United States until our time. Today it has become the symbol of the selectors 
of textbooks in a number of American states and the emblem of most 
veterans’ committees. But the eagle is still aloft there in the federal air. 
Will it stay, one wonders, when it sees these other clumsy frightened crea- 
tures burrowing with their beaks and chins to hide the actualities of the 
earth? 

But this, I say, is an incidental matter. What concerns us here — and 
we may thank God for it — is not the folly of the frightened but the mean- 
ing of the act of faith. The frightened are important to us only because they 
make the act of faith come clear. And how clear they make it come! One 
has only to consider what is really in issue between the offerers of books 
and the withholders of books to see what the offering of books, the making 
available of books, means to this Republic and to the free civilization in 
which this Republic exists. To withhold books, to suppress books, to censor 
books, to deny the people of a town or of a state or of the country the right 
to read books as they choose to read them, is to question the basic assumption 
of all self-government which is the assumption that the people are capable of 
governing themselves: that the people, that is to say, are capable of examin- 
ing the evidence for themselves and making up their own minds and coming 
to their own conclusions. The unstated pretension of all those who under- 
take to withhold books is the pretension that someone else knows better than 
the people: that the Chicago Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women 
with its monthly blacklist of books knows better than the people; that the 
police chiefs of various towns and cities with their extra-legal threats to 
booksellers and libraries know better than the people; that the Attorney 
General of Massachusetts, should a bill pass directing him to establish a 
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code “regulating and defining the permissive content of books, pamphlets, 
etc.,” would know better than the people. It is the nerve center, the heart, 
of democracy which is struck at by these practices and measures, for the 
heart of democracy is the right of a people to make up their minds for 
themselves. And, by the same sign, it is democracy itself, at its heart, at its 
center, which is strengthened whenever a free choice of books is made avail- 
able to the people — whenever the people are told in their towns, in their 
colleges: Here are the books! Read them as you please! Make up your 
own minds! Determine your own destiny! Be free! 

It is for this reason that the opening of a new library is no longer the 
merely architectural event which it would have been in the days when 
Andrew Carnegie was dotting the American landscape with those placid 
domes of his. What were once peaceful establishments, secluding them- 
selves behind their marble animals and their metal mottoes and the enor- 
mous names of those happy authors whom they chose for more or less 
external remembrance, have become strong points and pill-boxes along the 
extended and dangerous frontier where the future of free institutions is 
being fought out, day after day, in minor skirmishes rarely noticed in the 
public press and tactfully deprecated when they are recorded at all in the 
various professional publications. It would be difficult, I think, to overesti- 
mate the debt owed by the party of freedom in the United States today to 
the unknown and unsung librarians who, with little backing from their 
fellow citizens, and with less economic security than would encourage most 
of the rest of us to be brave, have held an exposed and vulnerable front 
through ten of the most dangerous years in the history of American liberty. 

The changed situation is reflected in nothing more dramatically than in 
the changed status of the men and women who work in libraries. Fifty 
years ago no one would have questioned the assertion that the fundamental 
qualification of the librarian is objectivity: fifty years ago most librarians 
were objective — and looked it. But when, in February of this year, Mr. 
Quincy Mumford, the Librarian of Congress, laid down objectivity as the 
prime requirement of a Library employee, there was an immediate and 
sharp reaction which, because of the circumstances surrounding the state- 
ment, had repercussions in the press. Dr. Albert Sprague Coolidge, son of 
the Library’s greatest private benefactor, Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
had been invited by the Library to serve on the advisory committee for the 
Coolidge Foundation but had subsequently been passed over. In explaining 
the reasons for this curious sequence of events, the official Information Bul- 
letin of the Library of Congress stated in its issue of February 6 that “The 
Librarian felt that Dr. Coolidge’s past associations and activities, entirely 
aside from the ‘loyalty’ or ‘security’ issue, would impair that objectivity in 
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the fulfillment of his duties that one has a right to expect of a public em- 
ployee, even in an advisory capacity on cultural matters.” 

Made by a less distinguished librarian than Mr. Mumford and in a case 
of less importance than that of Dr. Coolidge, this would not perhaps have 
been regarded by the press as a particularly remarkable statement. Made in 
the circumstances in which it was made and by the man who made it, it was 
felt to be remarkable indeed. And obviously it was, for what it clearly 
implied was that a man is not suitable for work in a library who has taken 
sides in public issues. There was, as Mr. Mumford went out of his way to 
state, and as those who have been associated with Dr. Coolidge well knew, 
no question whatever of disloyalty. Dr. Coolidge had been an effective and 
outspoken anti-Communist and anti-authoritarian all his life and Mr. Mum- 
ford was fully aware of that fact: “Dr. Coolidge,” the Bulletin says, “has not 
been labeled a security risk by the Library of Congres either in private or 
in public.” What was wrong was merely that Dr. Coolidge had joined 
organizations and taken positions which lined him up to be counted on 
one side— what men who love freedom would generally regard as the right 
side — of controversial public issues. 

Now I have the greatest respect for Mr. Mumford. He came to the 
Library of Congress originally on my invitation: to head the new Processing 
Department following the reorganization of the Library in 1940 and 1941. 
I know at first hand his devotion, his intelligence, and his professional skill. 
I have not the slightest doubt that he acted reluctantly in the Coolidge mat- 
ter and that the step he took was the step he believed right. Nevertheless 
I cannot help wondering whether he fully considered the implications of 
his reasoning and above all whether he related it to the actual, present situ- 
ation of the profession he leads. That his ruling would automatically exclude 
at least one former Librarian of Congress from the Library’s service in the 
future is doubtless irrelevant annd immaterial since that Librarian is very 
fully employed elsewhere. But it is not irrelevant and it is not immaterial 
that the statement as it stands would exclude a great many others including 
particularly the most respected librarians in the country. No librarian who 
believes in the freedom guaranteed by the Constitution, and who detests 
authoritarianism, can avoid taking positions on controversial issues; indeed 
on the most controversial of all issues — for the issue of the freedom of the 
mind in America today is precisely that. He must believe in that freedom or 
he cannot be an honest librarian, and, if he believes in it, and acts on his 
belief, he can hardly hope to avoid contention. He may avoid such associ- 
ations as Dr. Coolidge seems to have engaged in but he cannot avoid deci- 


sion. And whenever he decides that a book which somebody wants sup- 


pressed shall not be suppressed, whenever he decides that a magazine which 
somebody wants discontinued shall not be discontinued, he will have ceased 
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to be “objective.” He will have taken sides. He will have become a contro- 
versial figure, and as such will no longer be a desirable employee under the 
Librarian’s rule. 

I am completely certain that Mr. Mumford intended no such conse- 
quence. He knows, as any man must know who has that great institution 
in his charge, that the Library of Congress is the custodian of something 
more than a large number of books and pamphlets, maps and manuscripts. 
It is the custodian also of the cultural consequences. Had Herbert Putnam 
and his predecessors not accomplished the still inexplicable miracle of turn- 
ing a modest legislative library into the national library of the United States, 
Washington would be a very different city and the federal government a 
very different government. Had Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge never given 
the Library of Congress its Coolidge Auditorium and made possible the 
magnificent concerts of music, new as well as old, which the Auditorium 
provides — had the Archive of American Folksong never been established 
in the Library’s Music Division —the history of American music would 
have been a very different history. It is quite inconceivable that such an 
institution should now revert to a doctrine of library management, and 
therefore of library function, which seeks to neutralize belief and courage. 
The gelded librarian is a sacrifice which only McCarthyism demands, and 
McCarthyism in decay need not now be handed its dearest victim. 

Rather, the whole energy of the profession should be directed in the op- 
posite sense. Librarians should be encouraged to despise neutrality when 
neutrality interferes with the performance of their duties as librarians. They 
should be encouraged to believe positively and combatively in those prin- 
ciples of a free society in which they must believe to keep their libraries 
whole and sane. They should be brought to see that you cannot keep an 
even hand, a neutral hand, between right and wrong in the running of a 
library in a country and a time like ours. There are certain issues as to which 
objectivity, if objectivity means unwillingness to take a positive position, is 
impossible to a decent man in a critical period, and the issue of human free- 
dom is one of them. You cannot be neutral on that issue anywhere in the 
world we live in and least of all can you be neutral on it in a library. You 
are for it or you are against it and if you are silent you are against. The 
test of a man’s fitness for service in a library in the United States today is 
not, therefore, his lack of opinions. It is the kind of opinions he holds and 
the courage with which he holds them. If you believe in the use of books to 
indoctrinate — which is to say, in the suppression of certain books in order 
to leave available only the views expressed in certain others — you have no 
place in an American library however well fitted you may be for service 
in a library in Czechoslovakia or Spain. If you believe in free and equal 
access to all substantial books regardless of their views, and if you are willing 
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to assert your belief in words and to defend it in action, the profession, if you 
are otherwise qualified, should welcome you. 

And it is my conviction that it will. I do not believe that American 
libraries will adopt the rule laid down, or seemingly laid down, in the Cool- 
idge case. The word, “objectivity,” is, of course, a tempting word. It seems 
to offer a way of disposing of a troublesome problem without quite facing 
it. “Objectivity” is one of the good words of our contemporary vocabulary. 
Scientists are objective about their findings. Judges are objective in their 
opinions. Great newspapers are distinguished from newspapers which call 
themselves great by the objectivity of their presentation of the news. When 
we are referred to as objective we are pleased, and when we refer to others 
in the same terms we mean to compliment them. The word raises a standard 
to which our scientifically minded generation can repair as the men of the 
Nineties repaired to “passion” and the men of the eighteenth century to 
“sensibility.” But like all good words, “objectivity” has another side, and 
American librarians know it. It connotes a quality —a suppression of per- 
sonal commitment and personal feeling — which is admirable in a journalist 
reporting the news or a scientist observing an experiment or a judge judging 
a case, but which is anything but admirable when there is a cause to defend 
or a battle to be fought. A general who was objective about the outcome of a 
campaign might be a great military technician, but he would be a soldier of 
limited usefulness. And a librarian who was objective about the survival of 
the tradition of free inquiry on which Western civilization is founded might 
be an admirable administrator, but his services to the human spirit in a place 
and time like ours would be negligible or worse. 

The great American libraries have given courageous proof over the past 
few years that this kind of objectivity does not tempt them. And the Library 
of Congress itself, I feel reasonably certain, has no intention of deserting 
the principle. Indeed, I have good reasons for believing that the Library of 
Congress regards itself as standing firm in the faith despite the unfortunate 
language in its statement of policy in the Coolidge case. The Library of 
Congress, I am reliably informed, used the word “objectivity” in that ruling 
as a synonym for “good judgment” (a tribute to the influence of the scientists 
in our society) meaning no more than that a man who would join the organ- 
izations Sprague Coolidge had joined could not be counted on to exercise 
discrimination in advising the Library on the music to be played at Sprague 
Coolidge’s mother’s concerts and similar matters. If this is so, the position 
should perhaps be clarifid. Good judgment is a desirable characteristic in 
a library employee as in anyone else—though it may well be doubted 


whether the soundness of a man’s aesthetic sense can be determined by the 
orthodoxy of his political afhliations: if it could, few of the great artists and 
writers and musicians who have provided the contents of our libraries and 
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museums would be employable in their management. But sound judgment 
as a euphemism for an unwillingness to take sides on fundamental moral 
and intellectual issues is not desirable anywhere in a free society and least of 
all in the libraries which house its memory and its conscience. 

One cannot be objective in that sense and be the champion of a cause, 
and every American librarian worthy of the name is today the champion 
of a cause. It is, to my mind, the noblest of all causes for it is the cause of 
man, or more precisely the cause of the inquiring mind which man has 
come to be. But noblest or not, it is nevertheless a cause — a struggle — not 
yet won: a struggle which can never perhaps be won for good and all. There 
are always in any society, even a society founded in the love of freedom, 
men and women who do not wish to be free themselves and who fear the 
practice of freedom in others — men and women who long for the comfort 
of a spiritual and intellectual authority in their own lives and who would 
feel more comfortable still if they could also impose it on the lives of others. 
As long as such people exist — and they show no sign of disappearing from 
the earth, even the American earth—the fight to subvert freedom will 
continue. And as long as the fight to subvert freedom continues, libraries 
must be strong points of defense. 

It is not as a strong point that we regard this peaceful building on the 
days of its dedication. But it is one notwithstanding, and will continue to 
be one for a long, long time to come. Young men and women will find 
defenses for the freedom of the mind in this place by finding here what 
freedom of the mind can mean. And a whole countryside will know that 
one more bulwark has been raised against ignorance and bigotry and fear: 
a tower which will not yield. That dedication is in the stones themselves. 
We do no more than name it. 





THREE 


POEMS 
George Garrett 
THE LION TAMER 


The Lion Tamer 

is announced by a fanfare 

of cornets and agitated snare drums. 
He appears a brisk figure from 

a watercolor, and meets our stare, 


tiny, pale in the floodlight glare. 


“his part is comedy 
which all of us accept. 
The scarlet coat, the puppet-bow, 
the stiff mustachios, all endow 
the moment with the properly inept 


artifice. Otherwise we might have wept 


for him, surmising, 

foolishly enough, how much alone 
he'll be and what a raging trial 

by fury is prepared. A painted smile 
rejects all pity from his brilliant zone. 


He can turn lions and tigers into stone. 


THREE DANCERS 


I saw a tall rider on a dark horse. 


He sat straight up&down in the saddle 


while the horse, reined in taut, was stamping 


his shadow to pieces. 


I’ve seen a girl in a swing, her body 
arched against bright sky, her hair, 
her flesh shining. She was ringing 
her blood with joy like a bell. 





I’ve seen an old man shake his fist 

in a storm as if the sky were glass 

and he could break it with a bloody fist. 
As if the storm were himself. 


I remember all three. I remember 

the young girl singing her blood 

and the old man cursing the day of his. 
But chiefly I remember 


the proud horseman and the dance 
of the dark horse, the holy dance 
of blood to bit and spur while he 
trampled a shadow to death. 


AUBADE 


Let the marvels cradled by this morning grow, 
green shoots, beanstalking into a land of knowing 
giants, who, bearded as Abraham, shaggy as sheep, 
wait for arrivals and for the final weeping 

which will make them wise. 


May morning, to fountain and to fairy tale 

aspiring, wholly surviving all clanging 

and alarms, become an image of unfailing 

promises which, fertile, fruitful, hang 
gardens under skies 


as clear and cold as silent bells. Praise 


fog the child, unknown avenger, who 


wakes to climbing, climbs to raise 
eyebrows in hell, and, beautiful, the truth 
to shear of all sighs. 


Princeton, New Jersey 





BYZANTIUM OR THE BARBARIANS? 
THE DILEMMA OF STEVEN RUNCIMAN 


Herbert Howarth 


TEVEN RUNCIMAN’S first book was published twenty-eight years 
ago: an account of Romanus Lecapenus and the state of the Byzantine 
Empire during his reign. It already showed in flashes the verve, drama, 

purple stylisms, the occasional flippancy, the frequent irony, and the sense 
of story and myth that characterize his later writing, and that came fully 
into view in his next work, A History of the First Bulgarian Empire. Then 
for over ten years he occupied himself with the production of his History 
of the Crusades, finally completed in 1953, the three volumes of which 
delighted the reading public by proving what everyone believed, but few 
had previously experienced in reality, that history can be more exciting than 
a novel, since it can display at once the vagaries and twists of individual 
conduct and the movement of collective forces. But it only displays this 
double significance when the mind creating it operates with a personal 
gusto, something akin to the gusto of the novelist or dramatist, as well as 
with the normal professional skill in marshalling facts and arguments. 
Throughout his working life, and most particularly in his study of the 
Crusades, Runciman has given rein to his private appetites. It appears to 
me that in doing so he has contributed to the evolution of at least one major 
Western problem, and in these notes I shall try to isolate this aspect of his 
work. 

Runciman began publishing as a student of Byzantium, and soon found 
himself her apologist, which by and large he remains. Although in the 
meantime his view has focused now on Sicily, now on Mongolia, all the 
excursions have been made for the sake of enlarging his understanding of 
Byzantium, and have not altered his disposition to see resumed in her the 
virtues that reason venerates and that are the end of education or religion. 
Constantinople, her capital, he has called “the centre of the world of light.” 
It is not that he has ever hidden or diminished her defects, her oddities, and 
brutalities, for he is entirely candid, as a historian must be. But the tone 
of admiration constantly supervenes. It is in this prevailing tone, with occa- 
sionally a specific phrase to point it, that the claim lies that Byzantium is the 
touchstone for testing the world. Since the view is suprarational, Runciman 
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never gives a simple list of the considerations on which it depends. If we 
want to know these, we must abstract them, seizing them where we can 
from the whole corpus of his writing. 

They would amount, briefly, to the following. The Byzantine Empire, 
as it stood on the eve of the Crusades, was better administered than any 
contemporary kingdom. It was the financial and commercial capital of 
the world. Reposing on immense wealth, its educational resources were 
great, its respect for the results of education profound, its art brilliant, its 
manners serene. Though warfare was the constant preoccupation of the 
Emperors, they campaigned by necessity, not by taste; they knew that it was 
wasteful, and preferred diplomacy and even diplomatic yielding as the less 
costly technique; the prevailing outlook tended in any case towards pacifism; 
and in consequence of all this Byzantium learned to rule on terms of the 
coexistence of clients and neighbors rather than by brutal subjugations. By 
contrast the invaders, at all periods, were peoples who rejoiced in bloodshed 
and battle, whose experience of administration. was slighter, whose arts, 
morals, and educational level were lower. 

Such reasons as these lead Runciman to say that the welfare of Christen- 
dom in the Middle Ages was synonymous with the power of Byzantium. 
Factual data apart, this point of view is conveyed by the feeling of the writ- 
ing, which glows when Constantinople’s wealth and splendor are men- 
tioned. Here is a paragraph based on the correspondence sent home to his 
wife by Stephen of Blois. Stephen, we are told, 
was in ecstasies over his reception by the Emperor. He stayed for ten days at the palace, 
where the Emperor treated him like a son, giving him much good advice and many 
superb gifts and offering to educate his youngest son. Stephen was particularly impressed 
by the Emperor’s generosity to all ranks in the Crusading army and by his lavish and 
efficient organization of supplies for the troops already in the field. “Your father, my 


love,” he wrote, alluding to William the Conquerer, “made many great gifts, but he was 
almost nothing compared to this man.” 


Like everything of its kind that Runciman does, this is lively and emotive. 
It reinforces his picture of the majesty of Byzantium. Yet is not the sub- 
stance inapposite, if we reflect on it as evidence for Byzantium’s synonymity 
with Christendom, a religion for the poor and humble, which cannot be 
truly represented by the sumptuous glories of Alexius and his Court? The 
munificence and liberality of Alexius are undoubtedly virtues, but they are 
virtues held in highest honor throughout the East as part of its patronage 
system, and they are those to which the most primitive and barbarous sover- 
eigns also aspire. 


There is, however, another claim for Byzantium, as impressive as 
wealth, but betokening inner rather than exterior strength. Runciman points 
to it on at least three notable occasions: once at a crisis in the career of Ro- 
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manus Lecapenus in the early tenth century, again during the First Crusade 
when Alexius charms and masters the turbulent Frankish visitors to his 
Court, and again when Manuel receives the surrender of Antioch from 
Reynald in the middle of the twelfth century. These episodes demonstrate 
the moral ascendancy of the Byzantines alike over their near neighbors and 
over the equally crude West Europeans. The story earliest in time is pos- 
sibly the most striking. The Tsar Symeon stood with his conquering armies 
outside Constantinople. To a parley with him came Romanus, whose gen- 
erals had failed to halt the Bulgarian advance. “Instead of suing for peace,” 
the Byzantine Emperor delivered “a kindly homily to a foolish inferior”: 
Symeon had to realize that not only were the Byzantines protected by their strong 
walls, but inside they were fortified by the traditions and memories and majesty of Rome 
and faith in their long-established orthodoxy; Constantinople, stretching far back into 
a past when the Bulgars were savages in Turkestan and the Slavs homeless nomads on 


the Steppes, stretching again far into the future, was something greater than he had 
thought; it would never be his. 


The most astonishing feature of this anecdote and Runciman’s view of it, 
lies in the personal circumstances of Romanus Lecapenus. Only five years 
had passed since his Coronation. He was not the son of a line of kings; his 
father had been an Armenian peasant. He had succeeded in usurping the 
throne by a mixture of wilful laxity and subtle intrigue. How had he so 
swiftly and completely absorbed the dignified serenity of the imperial experi- 
ence? It is evident —and I am not criticising and certainly not ridiculing 
this, only noting it— that, in Runciman’s vision, Byzantium is endowed 
with a mana that automatically enters and upholds the autocrat who repre- 
sents it, no matter if his birth be humble and remote. 

Of all the Byzantines — Emperor, courtier, official, common citizen — 
Runciman finds that, thanks to this magic and their collective experience, 
which is rather like T. S. Eliot’s “tradition,” they are adults, while the bar- 
barians are children. “Naughty children” is the phrase which he attaches 
to the Bulgar Tsar and to the “obstreperous and rude” Crusader Knights. 

From the abilities and graces, the components of the virtue which makes 
Byzantium the representative of light and civilization, we must turn now 
to the characteristics of the barbarians. If these include cruelty, ruthlessness, 
violence, and superstition, we actually meet them often in Runciman’s 
Byzantines; they are only intenser and more regular in the Bulgars, Russians, 
Petchenegs, Serbs, and Franks. What could be more primitive than the lust 
of the Byzantine Emperor Basil to plant three arrows in the head of the 
Paulician heretic, Carbeas, and his ceremonious satisfaction of that lust 
when the head of his foe at last reached him? Now, reporting this, or, shall 
we say, a massacre on a Russian river, Stephen Runciman does it brilliantly. 
His prose does an archaic dance; it /oots the situation, as the barbarians loot 
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a city. The remarkable fact is that he is no less responsive to the appeal of 
barbarity than of the civil magnificence of the New Rome. 

There is a masochistic dalliance with cruelty in his writing. Like the 
prophets and the poets he suffers, one would speculate, from hyperaesthesia. 
Cruelty tortures him; then his imagination is caught by it; he grows half in 
love with it; and now a glow comes into his prose from wholesale massacres, 
blindings, babies passed through threshing-machines, Krum hollowing out 
the head of Nicephorus and lining it with silver to be his tankard. He is 
delighted by the superstitions which raged in Constantinople. When he 
tells of the doctrine of the stoicheion, and of the notably successful applica- 
tion of it against the Tsar Symeon — 

In May 927 an astrologer told the Emperor Romanus that Symeon’s double was a 


certain column in the Forum. On May 28 Romanus, with his patriotic, experimental 
mind, had the column decapitated. At that very hour the old Tsar’s heart gave out and 


he died. 


— there are overtones of gusto and joy, mixed with a sophisticated flippancy 
which acts, for modern man, as a “sanction” permitting the disinterment and 
disclosure of faiths older than history. 

Runciman, the apologist of Byzantine civilization, is drawn to the necro- 
mancy, the colorful violence, the bizarre panoply which are latent behind 
the Western notion of “barbarian” and which Marlowe exploited when he 
offered the Elizabethans Tamburlaine. Without a sympathy for those asso- 
ciations he could scarcely have written the climax to his Bulgarian history: 
in a superb rhetorical passage he flashes back through time to the mythical 
origins of the Bulgar tribes — “back through dim ages to that wild marriage 
from which the race was born, the marriage of the wandering Scythian 
witches to the demons on the sands of Turkestan.” And indeed, were he 
without this capacity to quit the skin of civilized man and to embrace an 
image of a more primitive social order, he could not have recorded, as he has 
succeeded in doing, “in one sweeping sequence the greater events and move- 
ments that have swayed the destinies of man.” Only the historian able to 
go to the wildest edges of the map to know the migrant or expanding nations 
who shocked the West, could do that. Runciman’s excursions into the 
remote and barbaric have won him his most brilliant chapters: the account 
of the invading Russians in The First Bulgarian Empire, and of the Mongols 
in the last volume of The Crusades. Surely Runciman must entertain in his 
genius, if fear of the barbarians, also the fascination that goes with fear, and 
in fact a touch of love for them, otherwise these bold, synoptic chapters 
could not have been composed. 

From the clash of opposing forces in the historian’s mind, from the 
double effect of his ideal love for the best that Constantinople represents and 
a human love for the lower characteristics manifest in the barbarians (or in 
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his “hippomaniac” Byzantine Patriarch) proceed the dash of his writing, 
the breadth of his vision. Over and above this ambivalence, a third force is 
increasingly brought to bear. It is a humanity deeper than accredited reli- 
gion; a humanity that asks what virtue or value a religion has if, accepted 
in name, it is not honored in practice. There are signs of this preoccupation 
in his early works, signs that gradually grow. 

The most moving instance of the operation in the younger Runciman 
of this force, which must necessarily be called “ethical,” lies in the passage 
on the Bogomils in The First Bulgarian Empire. \t is a concise study in 
heresy, a study that deserves to be a locus classicus; his later monograph, 
The Mediaeval Manichec, has more to say, but the earlier essay already 
secretes the heart of the matter. Concluding his comments on Bogomil 
dualism, he for a moment follows it to “its second great home in the land 
of Languedoc, between the Cevennes and the Pyrenees: till at last that poor 
land was cleansed and purified by the blood-baths of de Montfort and the 
fires of St. Dominic.” With “poor land” the mood is overt pity; with the two 
verbs it becomes militant irony. Twenty years later the irony is used repeat- 
edly to develop the great theme of The Crusades. We hear it when the 
Crusaders capture Antioch: “You could not walk on the streets without 
treading on corpses, all of them rotting rapidly in the summer heat. But 
Antioch was Christian once more.” 

We hear it when they capture Jerusalem. The Templars and Hospitallers 
often provoke it (until the final act of the Templar story, when the Order 
is arraigned; whereupon Runciman’s pity and irony turn against the perse- 
cutors who exploit the charge of heresy to obtain treasure). It will be noted 
that Runciman, as a Christian author, uses the irony as a weapon against 
shortcomings in the practitioners of his own faith; the humanity from which 
the irony arises is thus essentially a Christian humanity. But it often takes 
the outward appearance of praise of the other man’s faith at the expense of 
his own. Throughout the narrative of the Crusades he is apt, being indig- 
nant at the perfidy of his people, to see the greater merit in Islam. At the 
last gasp of the Crusades, the Battle of Varna, the incident that strikes him 
most forcibly is the Christian breach of the truce, and he writes: “At the 
crisis the Sultan, who had the violated treaty borne into battle with his 
standard, was heard to cry: ‘Christ, if Thou art God as Thy followers say, 
punish them for their perfidy.’ His prayers and his numbers prevailed. The 
Christian allies were almost annihilated.” That inmost flippant demon of 
Runciman’s drives him to double the irony —to insert the rhetorical trick 
of “His prayers and his numbers” which gibes at Islam as well. But the para- 
mount feeling is against the failure of Christian practice. A high predication 
marks the mature Runciman. Its peak is the last, denunciatory sentence of 
the 300,000 words of A History of The Crusades: “the Holy War itself was 
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nothing more than a long act of intolerance in the name of God, which is 
the sin against the Holy Ghost.” 

One doubt may disturb some of us. Was it because the Latins overthrew 
Byzantium in 1204 that Runciman developed into Christianity’s critic-from- 
within? We know from a terse indictment in Byzantine Civilization that 
he regarded the Crusaders’ attack on Byzantium and the resultant sack of 
Constantinople as a fatal trespass against European civilization. It may be 
that, whenever he exposes Crusader conduct as radically un-Christian, there 
is a hint of animus traceable to his indignation at that capital offence. But 
we can hope that the real reason for the anger and the irony lies in his pity 
for man, caught in the wheel of politics and unhappier than even the asper- 
ities of nature require. In the early books on some striking occasions, and 
in the later books repeatedly, this sentiment emerges, and is felt so strongly 
that it has the quality of a moral experience. It is there whenever Runciman 
has to tell, as he often must, of family entanglements, family drama and 
grief. The daughter of a royal house given away in a marriage of State: 
this is a type situation for him, which elicits all his compassion. So when 
the fourteen-year-old Yolanda is taken from Acre to a political union with 
Frederick II of Hohenstaufen: “She paused for a few days in Cyprus, to see 
her aunt, Queen Alice. When the time came to part, both Queens and all 
their ladies were in tears; and they heard Yolanda murmur a sad farewell to 
the sweet land of Syria, which she would never see again.” Soon after her 
marriage, she was sent to the royal harem as Palermo: “there she lived in 
seclusion, pining for the bright life of Outremer. On 25 April 1228 she gave 
birth to a son, Conrad, and having done her duty, she died six days later. 
She was not yet seventeen.” This final word on her contains the implied 
comments of a millennium of human growth. If he has one foot in primeval 
Turkestan, and another in the Capitol of the New Rome, his imagination 
also reaches for the better future of which Blake liked to think — 

Children of a future age 

Reading this indignant page, 

Know that in a former time 

Love, sweet Love, was thought a crime. 


The splendor of his books is the vivid splendor of the antique. But their 
poetry is also in the pity. 


II 


Steven Runciman has given us back something that academic histori- 
ography had taken away, the sense of the adventure and drama of the past 
as we experienced it in our earliest days at school. It is not that he lacks 
interest in trends and tendencies or in the summary of causes and effects. 
On the contrary, he is the master, when the moment for it comes, of the 
deployment of all the factors in a concise summary; in this respect the last 
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chapter of the three volumes of The Crusades is a model. But story-telling 
is the staple of his writing, its food, drink, and bracing air. His latest his- 
tories are above the kind of history that only accumulates evidence, in the 
sense that novels are above it: they show how human behavior causes human 
behavior. 

That praise might be only partial if the matter ended there. But the 
texture of his work is complicated and enriched by that spirit of morality, 
which I have called at one point “predication” but which should more prop- 
erly be likened to the rather incoherent and inconsistent but ennobling 
morality of a poet. To an even more powerful degree it is enriched by the 
myth-making of the poet. There are times when unscientific statements are 
made, not with the intention of deceiving and not with the result of deceiv- 
ing, but as a piece of imaginative polemic. His equation of the Byzantine 
Empire with civilization is his great myth. He invites us to associate our- 
selves with him in seeing Constantinople as the symbol of whatever perfec- 
tion may be possible for man. We are expected to see the barbarians as the 
powers of darkness, the inevitable deluge, and above all as the representatives 
of the destructive element in ourselves. Runciman has emphasized that the 
living and thinking of the people of Constantinople were colored by fore- 
boding: 

This great Empire, the last home of civilization in a dark stormy world, was continually 
tottering before the barbarians, and recovering only to meet a fresh attack. For centuries 
the great City stood inviolate, to be in foreign eyes a symbol of eternal power and riches. 
But the Byzantines knew that the end would come some day, that one of these onslaughts 
would triumph. The prophecies written all over Constantinople on columns or in wise 


books told the same story, of the days when there would be no more Emperors, the last 
days of the City, the last days of civilization. 


The accentuation of the word “last” is surely a poet’s underpinning of a 
myth, much as when Pope told his readers that he and his friends, Swift, 
Gay, and Arbuthnot, constituted the world’s only hope, and that “Art after 
Art goes out, and all is Night.” 

The work of Pope’s middle and late periods is suffused with a myth, 
whose personages are himself and his friends. Runciman’s encyclopaedic 
and dazzling histories are suffused with a myth in which the protagonists 
are Byzantium and the barbarians. Both myths insist on the precarious 
standing of civilization, which is at best only an island with the eroding 
seas around it. And the civilized nodule is hard to defend because its defen- 
ders begin to fall in love with danger, crisis, and the barbarians themselves. 
Is not this the consideration behind those frequent passages in which Runci- 
man animatedly responds to and conveys an attraction in the barbarian 
hordes or their violent leaders? If Runciman’s Constantinople is an accepta- 
ble symbol for civilization, the oscillation of his interest between Constantin- 
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ople and her enemies is a symbol for a basic dilemma of man, a dilemma that 
we feel acutely today, that we tried to solve by enacting the 1939-1945 war 
but obtained thereby no solution, only a reshuffling of positions. 

Striking twentieth-century novels written in continental Europe have 
used practically the same symbol for the same dilemma. In Dino Buzzati’s 
The Tartar Steppe a fort guards a desert frontier by which a barbarian 
invasion may come; the defenders grow to long for the invasion. In Le 
Rivage des Syrtes Julien Gracq has imagined a long truce between a richly- 
civilized city and its strange neighbor, deliberately broken because the pro- 
tracted, silent tension cannot be tolerated. Whenever the letters of doom are 
written on a nation’s columns, a craving for the dem@ns will form behind 
the threshold of consciousness. Given that Runciman’s intuition of their 
forebodings is valid, it follows that the citizens of Constantinople might 
well feel, beneath the natural thrill of horror, a secondary thrill of fulfilment 
when an enemy came and they looked at “the watch-fires of the Huns, the 
Persians, Bulgarians, . . . the ships of the Saracens and the Russians,” and 
when at last, as they had anticipated, “The Doge and the leading Crusaders 
were established in the Great Palace, and their soldiers were told that they 
might spend the next three days in pillage.” 

There is no fantasy, however horrifying, without desire. That complica- 
tion is at the heart of the Steven Runciman problem, and at the heart of the 
world’s current political problems. But as far as the individual is concerned, 
it is also a truism that, when intelligence and sensitivity are jointly at work, 
there arises out of the fermentation of the fantasy a new element that points 
to a solution, to an integral reconciliation with what otherwise must be 
destruction. In Runciman that element seems to be the pity that has in- 
creased and deepened so markedly since the first hints of it appeared in his 
Bulgarian history. 





THE OMENS 
Ann Stanford 


The wind has changed, and all the signs turned right 
After a frozen year. 

Cockcrow has killed the cockatrice 

A cackling phoenix hatches on the hearth, 

And the persephones of cell and stem 

Thaw up from earth. 


Charmed auguries of oriental kings 

Stars foster messages 

And birds, grown wings as amulets 

Circle and settle to the pasture rail. 

The eagle turns against the pestering hawk. 
Propitious, frail 


These twining portents, tangled to a skein 
In puzzled growth 

No scrutiny may draw them forth 

Assign them each as love or hope or doom 
Or rounding back on some forgotten door. 
But, portioning this room 


Ali, who spoke the magic seminal 
Word to split black rock 
For treasure trove enough to light 


The dead cave’s velvet suddenly, 


Knows the renewal of such talisman, 
Open, O Sesame. 


Los Angeles, California 





THE HUNT 
Ann Stanford 


This is the hunter, and the prey 

Could never see how, rigid on the slope, 
He hid himself 

Nor the clean careful aim 

That bound his hope. 


Part of the branches and the leaves 


Leaned toward the quarry, sharing the wild things’ fear 
Of sudden shift. 


Motion — and all is lost 
And sprung the startled deer. 


So tense and gestureless he stood 

Transformed to bark and greenwood growing there, 
The quarry paused 

Heedless as stone to stare 

And passed in unbroken air. 


Los Angeles, California 


DESCARTES BEFORE THE HORSE 


Jean Sewell Standish 


“T think; therefore I am,” remarked 
The old Cartesian with a wink, 

To which his horse replied, “Of course! 
I am; therefore I think!” 


Campbell, California 





THE NEGRO NOVELIST’S SENSIBILITY 
AND THE OUTSIDER THEME 


George Knox 


ODERN LITERATURE is pervaded by moods and themes of 
estrangement and alienation which | prefer to categorize under the 
Caaishoe™ theme. Kafka, Mann, Orwell, and Camus offer excellent 
studies of this state. Nor is the theme new in American literature, for the 
mobility of classes and the confluence of races and nationalities seem to have 
intensified outsideness rather than to have obliterated it. Particularly, in 
our culture the Negro has been the focus for writers interested in the theme 
of displacement. If one were to think of a comprehensive study, he might 
begin after the Civil War, let us say with Joel Chandler Harris’s “Free fee 
and the Rest of the World,” or with Twain’s Huckle berry Finn and Pudd'n- 
head Wilson, and then try to describe an arc through the works of both 
white and Negro writers up through Faulkner, Wright, and Ellison. Among 
several major strands of development, one would find a static factor: the 
Negro-as- outsider is a stereotypic or prototypic figure. The tradition is rooted 
in literary cultism. Only recently have certain writers, particularly Negroes, 
shucked off the husks of dead and dishonest im: gery. 
What has been needed is a Negro character created to feel and to think as 
a community product but who is simultaneously unique and outside. Such 
conscious or subconscious deviations as the author wishes to emphasize 
should at any rate create a vital irony as the Negro identity is shown to evolve 
and transform itself within an essentially white culture. Both white and 
Negro communities will be shown to circumscribe the Negro sensibility, 
especially the artistic and the intellectual sensibility. The Negro writer who 
approaches this theme will be able to divorce himself more and more, at 
least imaginatively, from narrow perspectives of selfhood, even when he 
submerges his Negro identity and writes “white” fiction. He will lose him- 
self in cates to rediscover himself; he will alienate himself in order to be 
reborn with a new social identity. One tries to avoid the terms “Negro- 
novelist,” “Negro-artist,” “Negro-poet,” etc., but here the answer to the 
embarrassment may emerge from our discussion. Perhaps our discussion 
of the Negro-as- outsider theme will reveal something emergent, an inchoate 
identity not yet evolved. 
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First, we look at a Negro-outsider created by a white novelist and a 
Southerner, William Faulkner’s Joe Christmas in Light in August. Joe 
Christmas may legitimately belong in the tragic mulatto genre, although 
he is ambiguous, simultaneously typical and atypical. Joe is a man who has 
been conditioned early in childhood to think of himself as a Negro and who 
is therefore debased and rejected because of this consciousness. That is, he 
is determined by what he thinks he is. Joe is a sacrificial victim, a kind of 
vessel, the crucified shape of pity and love. His mutilation is symbolic for 
he is killed by the white community not only for his crimes but for their 
own. He “stands for” many things, but Faulkner gives us plenty of evidence 
to dene that his fate is determined by environmental caprice as well as by 
concerted community hostility. He is fated and without a destiny which is 
in his power to fulfill. Faulkner’s Lucas Beauchamp i in Intruder in the Dust 
is not so powerfully imagined a character, since he has to bear a heavier 
didactic load. He too lives in distinguished and divided worlds but is ulti- 
mately “saved” by white sympathy. Lucas is redeemed partially by his own 
defiant alienation and partially by the humanity and enlightenment of a 
white minority. Faulkner is one of the few white novelists who transcend 
the embittered, torn, and grotesque mulatto image. 

Turn now to the creations of two Negro novelists: The Outsider by 
Richard Wright and Invisible Man by Ralph Ellison. Although Wright’ S 
and Ellison’s Negro characters have been discussed widely, neither writer 
has been given conde for what he tries to do essentially. Both use current 
political issues as “scenic.” Wright’s hero rejects Fascism and Communism 
and implicitly condemns a whidie world which displaces and then isolates 
the Negro. Ellison’s almost-anonymous hero rejects the Brotherhood (Com- 
munist party), the insensitive white community, and finally all aspects 
of the various Negro communities. A recent writer has tried to make a case 
for Wright’s novel being an embodiment of Existentialist doctrine, primarily, 
it appears, because Wright is known to be acquainted with Sartre. Most 
critics seem confused about what Ellison is trying to say. Obviously, both 
The Outsider and Invisible Man deal with the terrifying modern dilemma 
involved in finding a balance between hysteric poles of Freedom and 
Authority. But both pose a newer problem: how to make the hero of a novel 
a Negro and yet make him a vehicle of problems suffered by modern cosmo- 
politan man generally. 

What is Wright’s problem? Briefly this: what happens when one wills 
to cast off competely all of the traditional restraints and conventions of his 
civilization and his culture? If one wills no longer to respect the family, 
Christian morality, the legal system, or any form of government, what is 
left? The answer: oneself, alone. To begin, Wright postulates a raceless 
man who is, ironically, a Negro. 
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My hero could have been of any race . . . I have tried to depict my sense of our con 
temporary living as I see it and feel it . . . All that I ask of the reader is that he peruse 
these pages with a heart as honest and humble as I had when writing them. 


Like Faulkner’s Joe Christmas, Wright’s Cross Damon is ambiguously 
Christlike. Like Conrad’s Mr. Kurtz in Heart of Darkness, who dies crying 
“The horror! The horror!” Cross Damon passionately confides (confesses) 
to Houston the criminal district attorney, of his rebellious life, that “It . . . it 
was... horrible... .” And, when Houston, an inside-outsider, asks “What 
do you mean? What was horrible?” Damon replies that his whole violent 
effort to live the completely autonomous life, to transvaluate and to trans- 
gress all existing values, to abrogate all societies, was horrible: “Because in 
my heart... Pm ... 1 felt... I’m innocent. ... That’s what made the 
horror... .” 

But what i is the dying protestation of a feeling of innocence? It is on one 
plane a denial of innate depravity, of course; but it is a condemnation, 
Wright’s punishment of his fictional character and thus a purging off. 
Simultaneously it pretends to be, and succeeds in being, an impassioned 
presentation of our modern man self- dispossessed. Free-but-dispossessed, he 
finds that if Man is to survive as a communal being he is alone as Man-with- 
Man. But Cross’s life denies this basic unitarianism. One horrible crime 
was the destruction of the Fascist Herndon and the Communist Blount in 
a violent act of Godlike passion, merely because they offended Ais sense of 
decency and justice. Ironically, this sense of decency and justice was “re- 
ceived,” traditional. He remorsefully discovers that he has become one with 
that which he destroys. He has taken into his identity their substance, becom- 
ing equally wrong, or even worse than they are. Christlike, he becomes 
the all-containing sinner but not through sufferance or sublimation of the 
demonic ego. T hus, it is inte resting in the case of Faulkner's Joe Christmas 
and of Wright’s Cross Damon that they are Christlike precisely because of 
their criminality until the Christ-stuff is burnt out through searing irony and 
they become not-saviors. They become grotesque Everymen. 

In the grotesque cluster we find Houston, the shrewd, hunchback, crimi- 
nal-lawyer (the insider-outsider-white) who anticipates Damon’s career 
at their first meeting. He asks whether 
there be a man in whose mind and consciousness all the hopes and inhibitions of the last 
two thousand years have died? A man whose consciousness has not been conditioned by 
our culture? A man speaking our language, dressing and behaving as we do, and yet 


living on a completely different plane? A man who would be the return of ancient 
man, pre-Christian man? Do you know what I mean? 


Damon has already qualified, no longer believing in anything. Faulkner’s 
Joe Christmas lives in the illusion of freedom while being strongly deter- 
mined. Ellison’s hero entertains illusions of freedom, but he is forced to 
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maintain it underground. His Hell is his joy, his spiteful burning of thou- 
sands of electric lights to cheat Monopolated Light & Power . . . demonic 
counterpart of Christian God. But even outsiderness means setting up some 
kind of authority. It may be a travesty image: it may be self; it may be a 
god in the image of self. For the modern disenchanted man who cannot 
believe in the traditional symbols is a dangerous man. 

Cross Damon could not even be an atheist, for the atheist has certain 
basic assumptions on which he must rely. Cross does not even not-believe. 
He admonishes the Communist Blimin: 

Lucky is the man who can share his neighbor’s religion! Damned is the man who must 
invent his own god! Shun that man, for he is a part of the vast cosmos; he is akin to 
it and he can no more know himself than he can know the world of which he is in some 


mysterious way a part... . Blessed is the artificial man, the determined man, the social 
man. ... 


And the problem becomes: to what forces does man submit himself? Or: 
can man choose how he is to be determined? Cross is not unaware of the 
paradox of his nonposition. He realizes that in being without assumptions 
he must behave in a manner ordinarily conceived as restricted to God. Thus, 
in committing the various murders he has acted like “a little god.” He had 
assumed “the role of policeman, judge, supreme court, and executioner — 
all in one swift and terrible moment.” The cost of freedom for Faulkner’s 
Joe Christmas and for Wright’s Cross Damon is submission to a kind of 
cosmic determinism. For Cross: “Self-love as well as self-hate had dogged 
him to the end and he had not been able to outwit the predetermined molds 
of his destiny.” For Joe Christmas: “He believed with calm paradox that he 
was the volitionless servant of the fatality in which he believed he did not 
believe.” 

At the end of The Outsider, as Cross lies dying, Houston asks him: 
“You lived apart ... Damon, tell me, why did you choose to live that way?” 
And Damon answers: “I wanted to be free... to feel what | was worth . 
what living meant to me. ... I loved life too... much.... ” Whereupon 
Houston asks: “And what did you find?” And Damon replies: “Noth- 
ing....” He decides that man cannot go it alone, that he was, nevertheless, 
an emerging type, one of those who are > trying to do it: “I’m legion. . . . 
I've lived alone, but I’m everywhere. . Thus Damon becomes symbolic, 
or at least an anticipation. Ration: ee and reflecting self-hood, desire and 
blind passion are timeless human qualities, but they are represented here in 
a startling degree of hypertrophy. Houston sees Damon’s peculiarity as 
characterizing modern Negroes: “dreadful objectivity.” 


But from a traditionalist point of view, we see the reflective consciousness 
failing to serve the moral consciousness. Instead, “logic was guiding the 
kind of directions he chose.” His “damned habit of relentless thinking was 
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mangling the very tendons and nerves of the flesh of life!” Damon plunges 
on to suffer the dilemmas of the solipsistic world. To have got completely 
above and beyond, one must neither hate nor love, for: 

Hate yearned to destroy and sought to forget, but love could not. Love strove creatively 
toward days yet to come. If he killed himself, his processes of thought stopped. Or did 
they. How could he ever tell after havit ig killed himself that his judgment-act had been 
the right one? 


Not loving, he caused Eva Blount, the only person who loved him, to kill 
herself. In a moment of recognition he concluded that he would have to be 
“outside of life itself, beyond existence, ” in order to kill Eva. She represents 
the traditional Christian concept of life-force. 

For Life’s sake, he would spare Eva. For Eva’s sake, he would spare her life. Time 
alone made this teeming world gush and roar like a Niagara with its richness of unfore 

seeable events; it was only by plunging g rashly onward that one could see at all. And 


even if a god could exist he would have to be bound to some extent by that. 


Guilt should not be a deterrent emotion in the thoroughly outside man, but 
Cross is shown to be bound by traditions. He feels remorse, 


f only as an 
abstract emotion for what might be, an abstract emotion for some futuristic 
thing called Man. Perversely, Wright makes him assert the Christian princi- 
ple of love as power. 

It was not a guilt for his having murdered; it was because he now saw that he held over 
the life of Eva a godlike power and knowledge that even Gil or the Party had not held. 
He had killed Gil and Herndon because they had wanted to play god to others, and 
their brutal strivings had struck him as being so utterly obscene that he had torn their 


lives from them in a moment of supreme conviction that he and he alone was right 
and that they were eternally wrong. 


His sense of innocence makes him desire freedom, even though he suspects 
his sense of innocence is a deeply forbidden thing. “That man who kills 
like that is a black and tragic man. He is the twentieth-century writ small.” 

The blackness in W right and Ellison becomes symbolic. Both try to 
maintain a tension of par \dox between determinism and individual responsi- 
bility. Suffering is a necessity, especially for those who feel they are innocent. 
The Negro hero experiences a peculiar innocence-in-guilt derived from 
sympathetic suffering. Faulkner makes this point too. Faulkner is particu- 
larly interested in enigmas arising when man’s tendencies toward self-realiza- 
tion and his community obligations conflict. Gail Hightower is the white- 
insider-outsider, somewhat similar in function to Houston. Joe Christmas 


is similar in function to Cross Damon in that there was something “definitely 


rootless about him as though no town nor city was his, no street, no walls, 
no square of earth his home.” But Wright’s and Ellison’s problems are dif- 
ferent from Faulkner’s although Faulkner ponders the paradoxes of a mi- 
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nority culture co-existing within and yet outside a larger culture, neither 
made anonymous by the larger culture, nor entirely estranged from it. 


II 


Often critics of American literature contend that the Negro’s world is 
so oppressively deterministic that the Negro writer is prohibited from writing 
impressively about the big issues of individual responsibility. They point to 
the pressure of conventionalized attitudes from whites and Negroes alike, 
pressure which exerts itself not only on the imagination, the sensibility, but 
on the motives to reach an audience. It is something new then when we find 
the hero of a novel, a hero who is Negro, transcending the whole culture in 
an effort to drive himself beyond the inertia of tradition and stereotype. At 
the same time Wright makes this jump he also reminds his reader that the 
outsider can go as far as he likes and still be accepted in the stereotyped 
world. By acting as the white world wants him to act on any occasion, he 
might get away with anything. Cross Damon speculates that one might rule 
the American nation by this ruse, 1.c., by playing the role of the ignorant and 
frightened Negro. To conceive such a character objectively indicates the 
sharpening of a kind of double vision. 

A number of powerful modern forces have hastened this awareness. 
Wright and Ellison are typical of intelligent and sensitive Negroes who have 
fled in panic from Communism. The Communists have understood the 
Negro sensitivity but exploited it with malign purpose. In The God that 
Failed Wright dramatically reveals how the communityless Negro can be 
held with almost religious discipline within the Communist party. Gil 
Blount, the Communist leader in The Outsider, realized that Damon had 
a “socially conditioned instinct for dissimulation which white Americans 
have bred in you, and you've had to practice it in order to survive.” In 
amazement, Damon asks himself whether the average American even sus- 
pects that men like Gil Blount and Hilton exist — 
men who could easily rise above the racial hatred of the mob and cynically make use 


of the defensive attitudes instilled in Negroes as weapons in their own bitter struggle 


for power? This Hilton knew his country as only a man who had lived in it but was 


not of it could know it. He was a man who, like Houston, like Gil, was an outsider 
and was freed. But I’m an outsider too, Cross thought musingly. I'll let him use me 
for what / want to be used for... . 


Whether Wright is didactically offering such a warning to his readers as an 
extra-artistic motive or not, the possibility of an alien race on the surface 
amenable but covertly subversive is frightening. 

Faulkner makes the outsider theme overtly forensic. He insists in 
Intruder in the Dust that the South must encompass the Negro in a white- 
black homogeneity. This homogeneity should oppose the foreign intrusive- 
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ness of the North. The community-wish in Intruder in the Dust is that the 
Lucas Beauchamps of the South need only act like “niggers” in order to be 
forgiven. Faulkner intrudes through his lawyer spokesman with the postu- 
late that 

Sambo is a human being living in a free country and hence must be free. That’s what 
we are really defending: the privilege of setting him free ourselves: which we will have 
to do for the reason that nobody else can since going on a century ago now the North 
tried it and have been admitting for seventy-five years now that they failed. 


Freedom-within-homogeneity is the desideratum in Faulkner’s white-black 
world. Thus, the autonomously free Joe Christmas suffers delusion. Faulk- 
ner insists that he understands the Negro’s endurance, understands his ambi- 
valent consciousness, understands his acute perceptions. But Faulkner 
deplores the outsider, even the noble Lucas. 

More than anything else Faulkner deplores the attempt of the Negro to 
escape into the white race, even into the “best” of the white race. And yet 
he courts the Negro, entices him into a cultural homogeneity. 

We — he and us — should confederate: swap him the rest of the economic and political 
and cultural privileges which are his right, for the reversion of his capacity to wait and 
endure and survive. Then we would prevail; together we would dominate the United 
States; we would present a front not only impregnable but not even to be threatened 
by a mass of people who no longer have anything in common save a frantic greed for 


money and a basic fear of a failure of national character which they hide from one 
another behind a loud lipservice to a flag. 


Obviously, Faulkner’s spokesman is advocating another kind of outsideness 
than that in Wright and Ellison, but it is a white-outsideness which utilizes 
the strength of the black-outsideness. For Faulkner, like Wright and Ellison, 
sees that intelligent Negro suspended between conflicting social and political 
systems which simultaneously draw and repulse — contending systems which 
from the Negro point of view (if there is legitimately such a “pure” attitude) 
ultimately take more than they intend to give. Faulkner’s proposal to the 
Negro-outsider- community, if not accept able to them, nevertheless claims 
a kind of stoic-Christian basis. 

However, in Faulkner’s fiction we find lines tangential to those in Elli- 
son’s and Wright’s work. Granted, Faulkner pictures the Negro as a Man, 
but this is not why he writes. Ellison focuses on the Negro in a certain way 
because the white man has refused to do this. Wright’s message aims overtly 
to be medicinal for all of us. First, our eyes must see again. We must recog- 
nize new presences, new substance. The Negro has become invisible. Elli- 
son’s book opens: “I am an invisible man,” and it continues as a chronicle of 
a Negro youth, nameless, who experiences a series of terrible disillusionments 
trying to live the role the white world and the conforming Negro world have 


set for him. Gradually, he is driven into invisibility and anonymity, but 
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stylistically Ellison keeps him familiar and close to us. Although the central 
character has no name, he admonishes us early in the novel: “Call me Jack- 
the-Bear, for I am in a state of hibernation.” He is reborn underground, 
coming to life after fully discov ering the alchemy of his invisibility. He is 
called “young man,” or “Nigger,” but never does he have a proper identity. 
His first horrible discovery that the Negro attains power by living out the 
role which the insensitive white world assigns to him, the role of dissembler 
and hypocrite, comes through the advice of Dr. Bledsoe, renowned educator 
and president of a richly endowed Southern university for Negroes. Dr. 
Bledsoe confesses to the bungling young hero of Invisible Man that he 
seeks only power. The rich whites support his university but he controls it 
by acting out a part (a dissimulation which Wright’s Cross Damon also 
dicen: when trying to get, illegally, a birth certificate). Since Dr. Bledsoe 
has decided to destroy the young man for his inadvertent revelation of the 
bad side of Negro life in the South to a wealthy but naive New England 
benefactor, he does not hesitate to enlighten the hero’s ignorance: 
“I’s big and black and I say ‘Yes, suh’ as loudly as any burrhead when it’s convenient, 
but I’m still the king down here. I don’t care how much it appears otherwise. Power 
doesn’t have to show off. Power is confident, self-assuring, self-starting and self-stop- 
ping, self-warming and self-justifying. When you have it, you know it. Let the Negroes 
snicker and the crackers laugh! Those are the facts, son. The only ones I even pretend 
to please are dig white folk, and even those I control more than they control me. This 
is a power set-up, son, and I’m at the controls. You think about that. When you buck 
against me, you’re bucking against power, rich white folk’s power, the nation’s power 
— which means government power!” 


Dr. Bledsoe is another outsider, cut off from his own race and from the white 
nation whose opinions he controls for power. He thus proceeds methodically 
to ruin the chances of any orthodox success by the young man. He sends the 
hero out into the big cities with letters of recommendation designed devas- 
tatingly to destroy him. 

But during the expulsion wrangle with Dr. Bledsoe, Ellison’s hero experi- 

ences a violent deflation, a violent shattering. His whole orientation is 
shaken as he learns this harsh code’s power principle. 
“You're nobody, son. You don’t exist — can’t you see that? The white folk tell every- 
body what to think — except men like me. I tell them; that’s my life, telling white folk 
how to think about the things I know about. Shocks you, doesn’t it? Well, that’s the 
way it is. It’s a nasty deal and I don’t always like it myself. But you listen to me: I 
didn’t make it, and I know that I can’t change it. But I’ve made my place in it and I'll 
have every Negro in the country hanging on tree limbs by morning if it means staying 
where I am.” 


Once expelled and out in the great world, the hero finds that each succeeding 
disappointment recalls the advice of his dying grandfather, a slave, who 
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asserted vehemently that the only way out of the Negro’s dilemma is to 
become the inside-outsider, to keep one’s real self invisible. 


On his deathbed he called my father to him and said, “Son, after I’m gone I want you 
to keep up the good fight. I never told you, but our life is a war and | have been a 
traitor all my born days, a spy in the enemy’s country ever since I give up my gun back 
in the Reconstruction. Live with your head in the lion’s mouth. I want you to over 
come ‘em with yeses, undermine ’em with grins, agree ’em to death and destruction, let 
‘em swoller you til they vomit or bust wide open.” They thought the old man had gone 
out of his mind. He had been the meekest of men. The younger children were rushed 
from the room, the shades drawn and the flame of the lamp turned so low that it sput 
tered on the wick like the old man’s breathing. “Learn it to the younguns,” he whis 
pered fiercely; then he died. 


Throughout his youth this underground memory throbbed in his mind, and 
trying to forget and to make his life a denial of his grandfather’s death testa- 
ment only made it a more conscious exhortation. He, more than Wright's 
Cross Damon, supposes that he can find community and identity within 
“The Brotherhood.” He, also like Cross Damon, realizes that Communists 
understand the Negro-as-outsider, insofar as their opportunism finds him 
useful, but that he is invisible to them as a human being. 

Another kind of consciousness explored in Invisible Man is that of the 
Negro racist: Ras, the West Indian, Ras the Exhorter, and finally Ras the 
Destroyer. His arch-enemies are Communists, for he sees them as desecrators 


and corrupters of Negro identity. Ellison’s hero, until near the end, spurns 
Ras as fanatic and schismatic. During the Communist-inspired riot in 
Harlem when every impulse for disorder and rebellion breaks loose, Ras 
comes into his melodramatic and grotesque glory. He becomes a parody 


on the traditional symbols of revolutionary zeal. In ridiculous grandiosity 
he rides horseback through the streets trying to consummate his overthrow 
of white culture. Ellison’s hero, by this time totally alienated from his 
“culture,” completely disillusioned with the Brotherhood, terrified by Ras 
(Race) and his mob, falls through a manhole into the darkness under the 
street. Here he experiences some traditional Christian journeys or “ways” 
he passes through the valley of the shadow; he suffers in the dark night of 
the soul; he experiences all manner of spiritual drouth; he loses his old 
identity; he has an apocalyptic vision, etc. But at last he is reborn. In the 
abyss he dreams and interprets his dreams. He passes through and emerges 
consciously at precisely the point we meet him in the Prologue of the novel. 

During his first few minutes underground he burns every sc rap of paper 
trying to make a light, hence the purging away of the old self, the total loss 
of an already confused identity. He burns everything from his high school 
diploma to his Communist party credentials in an attempt to dieenwe where 
he is. At last after a delirium of hallucination he experiences catharsis and 
awakens calmly to discover himself free from illusions. Awakening from his 
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surrealistic horror, he is still in total dark, black outsideness, but: “The end 
was in the beginning.” Structurally we have come full circle. In the Pro- 
logue he confessed with wry humor that it is difficult to be honest but that 
he would try to put us straight. For one thing, he confided that “When one 
is invisible he finds such problems as good and evil, honesty and dishonesty, 
of such shifting shapes that he confuses one with the other depending upon 
who happens to be looking through him at the time.” 

After the dark night underground, after meditating and pondering on 
various courses of action, he understands at last that he has “whipped it all 
except the mind, the mind.” This we recall was Cross Damon’s horrible 
revelation. Here underground Ellison’s anonymous hero is looking through 
himself —an invisible man looking through his own invisibility in total 
darkness. Here is certainly a parody of essence or withinness-of-withinness. 
His mind tells him that in his futile quest for identity, in his going everyone’s 
way but his own, he has become invisible. This does not satisfy the human 
ego. What next? How to establish one’s identity as a palpable substance in 
the magnetic field of freedom and authority? Somehow he must belong to 
something, find consubstantiality with something. One may be torn and 
divided but this dispersion as the eternal state of personality is unsatisfying. 

Late in Invisible Man Ellison’s hero-on-the-run is taken for a many- 
sided charlatan outsider named Rinehart. Rinehart is a man of many identi- 
ties: criminal, evangelist, lover. Behind the obscurity of his colored glasses 
he enjoys the freedom which horrifies the hero. Again, Brother Jack, the 
Communist leader, maintains his freedom through perverse, inhumane 
power. Ellison’s hero rejects this. Finally, underground, he ponders his own 
kind of freedom: freedom to hide in darkness, freedom to be invisible above 
ground, and freedom as a palpable body to run. He comes to Cross Damon’s 
dilemma. Assigning one’s self no rank, limit, identity, being neither for nor 
against society, he becomes a man of infinite possibilities. But possibilities 
for what? In the darkness, he first thought of his darkness as a universe 
where the imagination was limitless, a world i in which he need no longer 
function under the assumption that there is solidity of relationship. Here 
he could escape the “increasing passion to make men conform to a pattern.” 

But he cannot escape the moral imperatives which urge him to compre- 
hend his responsibility to continue living and functioning as a social person- 
ality. Dispersion of personal identity as a means of escape is nihilistic. But 
diversity is not negation. Humanity is diverse. So runs his reasoning. He 
has become the embodiment of negation because, though implicated and 
partially responsible for his own hurts, he has allowed his hurts to destroy 
his sense of limitation. Limitation means identity. Limitlessness can be 
invisibility. 
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I have been hurt to the point of abysmal pain, hurt to the point of invisibility. And | 
defend because in spite of all I find that I love. In order to get some of it down | have 
to love. I sell you no phony forgiveness, I’m a desperate man — but too much of your 
life will be lost, its meaning lost, unless you approach it as much through love as 
through hate. So I approach it through division. So I denounce and I| defend and | 
hate and I love. 


Here, I’m sure that Ellison speaks for man as citizen and for himself as 
Negro-becoming-artist. One must suffer his materials. The material of his 
work of art is partially controlled, partially accepted, partially rejected. 
Similarly in life, he must discover amity in diversity, come out of his hole 
and play a socially meaningful role. He must cast a shadow. His artistic 
sensibility intrudes as his character asks about his role. 

Being invisible and without substance, a disembodied voice, as it were, what else could 
I do? What else but try to tell you what was really happening when your eyes were 
looking through? And it is this which frightens me: 

Who knows but that, on the lower frequencies, I speak for you? 


In spite of the “danger potential” of the Negro-as-Outsider, Ellison tells us of 
the awareness of positive possibility. He does not confide in us what role 
or action his hero contemplates, but in the Prologue he defines the hiberna- 
tion as “a covert preparation for a more overt action.” We as dreamers and 
sleepwalkers must bump into the invisible man at our peril. He may well 
annihilate us. 

But this minatory or didactic undercurrent is not so important nor so 
interesting to me as the emergence of a new kind of sensibility, as the fore- 
shadowing of new uses of old symbols, and a new point of view in fiction 
written by Negroes. Taking a metaphorical extension of Faulkner’s thesis 
about endurance, I find the Negro writer more subtly enduring his materials, 
enduring the exigencies and recalcitrances of his art, developing at the same 
time a heightened sense of American institutions. This kind of expanding 
sensibility develops in one who accepts the principles of a culture while 
suffering the violations of these principles. Wright wrote with some dis- 
sembling: “My hero could have been of any race.” Why then is he a Negro? 
Ralph Ellison neglects to comment on this matter. He merely shows us how 
the Negro sensibility bent by the impact of hatreds achieves a new sense of 
form. He shows us how the perception twisted and deflected can be made 
to see around corners, to project incongruity on the stale and flat, to enjoy 
panoramas in the dark. 

From the immediate object before them Wright and Ellison strive for 
a universality rare in Negro writing. Ellison makes it clear that artistic 
detachment is not hibernation, whereas social detachment is certainly desira- 


ble for the artist. The shocked Negro sensibility will come up from the depths 


having brushed many a horrible and soiled shape. The intensities of the 
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pressures there below will make him exaggerate and distort as he strives for 
universality and tragic magnitude. The Negro writer has now demonstrated 
the rough vitality of Jack London but has already gone beyond him in many 
cases. The Negro writer will achieve new refinements of viewpoint as he 
heroizes his character as Man. He will make fine adjustments between author 
and audience. He has written fiction as Outcry. He is writing fiction as Com- 
munication. He will eventually suffer his art to become Consummation. 

More than the white writer the Negro has been torn between diverse 
audience forces. As propagandist for a race, he has sought and courted the 
sympathetic white audience, neglecting the aesthetic and the formal critic. 
Simultaneously he has been, if unconsciously, signaling to his race for ap- 
proval often extrinsic to the work and unearned. Such signals tend to be 

caught only by the intellectual on the lookout for esoteric vibrations. And 
unfortunately the Negro intellectual, although generally reacting more 
strongly against ignorance, prejudice, and discrimination i in everyday affairs, 
has too often been unable to react to the demands of art. Wright and Ellison 
display a sense of responsibility to reach a wider audience of literary critics, 
whether they work consciously with this motive in mind or not. 

The fiction written by Negroes will become an integrative force within 
the American Community not by adopting the advice of Ellison’s dying 
grandfather; for the Negro artist as outsider should be not much different 
from any other artist as outsider. That is to say, the art produced by Negroes 
will someday be stamped with the outsider-sensibility only to the extent 
that it radiates the universality of great talent and mature perceptions, always 
somewhat outside. Such art will not obtrude upon us the exotic or foreign 
sensibilities of socially incidental groups. The Negro writer will feel artisti- 
cally integrated within a culture when he can incorporate his unique self 
in the archetypal forms and traditional symbols of that culture, when he can 
speak confidently for his new self through the old forms. His freedom will 
work within the authority of the traditional. His unique “I” will feel rapport 
with and speak for the interracial corporate “We.” 

Regardless of what uses the Negro writer may find for fiction, whether 
as a lightning rod element fit for cancelling of his “crimes,” his imagined 
and hidden offenses as inside-outsider, or whether as a medium in which to 
imagine himself universally, we may expect an intensified vision, a height- 
ened awareness of personal and public guilt, of cultural uneasiness. His 
characters may become surrogate victims punished for all our guilt, not only 
the guilt of the inarticulate Negro mass but of the insensitive white mass. The 
Negro writer may, like Twain’s Jim, alert the consciences of our Huck Finns. 





FROM BARABAS TO BLOOM: NOTES ON 
THE FIGURE OF THE JEW 


Harvey Gro Ay 


E ARE ALL AWARE of the aching, anxious sense of isolation 

which pervades the literature of our time. Our major novelists 

have created heroes who represent the modern self in its suffering 
inability to comprehend and appprove a civilization mad for its own destruc- 
tion. Joyce, Proust, Mann, Kafka — each has written fiction which carries 
the burden of an insistent theme: spirit and intelligence have been disin- 
herited by the society which engendered them. 

The poets have been similarly concerned. Much of the work of Eliot 
and Pound is based on an attempt to evoke the historical and cultural con- 
ditions which seem necessary to poetry. It is significant that Eliot, the creator 
of Prufrock — that middle-aged introvert and social failure — has written 
Notes Toward the Definition of Culture. In the nineteenth century the poet 
was recognized as a critic of life; in the twentieth century he turns soci- 
ologist. 

Fiction and poetry so deeply concerned with the meaning of society and 
the conditions necessary to art indicate a time when the artist feels himself 
outside of what should be his normal audience. And if we examine the 
heroes who people the world of modern fiction, we find they are most fre- 
quently characterized as outsiders. They belong to a well-known community 
of the alienated or exiled; their stories tell of the unhappy existences sus- 
tained in the prisons of isolation: Proust’s airless room of memory or Mann’s 
sanatorium remote on a magic mountain. The heroes are set apart by tem- 
peramental or physical defects, at once symptomatic and symbolic. Bloom’s 
self-consciousness or Hans Castorp’s disease is symptomatic of the lonely 
man’s sickness of soul, and at the same time is symbolic of the artist’s own 


feeling toward society, his awareness of living outside the supposed “real” 


world. We recall the heroes of other ages to see that a major displacement 
has occurred. The heroes of Renaissance drama were strongly attached to 
state and religion; the heroes of nineteenth century fiction were fully com- 
mitted to class and morality. The hero of contemporary fiction has only 
ambiguous social attachments; he has no guide for moral judgment but 
his sensibilities, no rationale for action but the immediate excitements of his 
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experience. The hero has become, to paraphrase Whitehead, a personifica- 
tion of mankind driven by senseless agencies away from inherited modes 
of order. 

Informed with gloomy knowledge, we venture some observations on the 
figure of the Jew in contemporary writing. Jews are heroes in three novels 
of major importance: in Joyce’s Ulysses, in Thomas Mann’s Joseph and His 
Brothers, and in Proust’s Remembrance of Things Past. Jews also figure 
prominently in works of lesser importance: in Hemingway’s The Sun Also 
Rises, in Djuna Barnes’ Nightwood, in F. Scott Fitzgerald’s The Last Tycoon 
and in the Kidnstler-romanen of Thomas Wolfe. And there are the poetic 
projections of the Jew: the sinister Yd who haunts the circular madness 
of Ezra Pound, and the decayed Bleistein and the demented “Rachel née 
Rabinovich” of T. S. Eliot. 

We cannot, of course, ascribe a single uncomplicated meaning to these 
various versions of the Jew. They are not always descended from the same 
generic line, and in many instances are not completely realized as literary 
figures. There is no common ground between, say, Hermann Wouk’s chron- 
icle of the Morgensterns and Proust’s account of Swann’s life in the Parisian 
haut monde. And the figure of the Jew in contemporary poetry is frequently 
a bodiless abstraction incorporated into a vague symbolic context. But there 
is an area of generalization into which we may trespass. In an age when the 
artist regards himself as an outsider, we can understand his interest in the 
Jew. The condition of the outsider is considered the Jew’s heritage, and the 
writer has chosen the Jew as a symbol for his own isolation, his feelings 
of being an intruder in a hostile world, his being essentially unassimilable. 

To interpret the meaning of the Jew in contemporary literature, it is 
necessary to understand that there exists in the collective imagination of the 
Christian world a mythical Jew who has little or nothing to do with actual 
Jewish life or Jewish culture. It is this Jew who is reflected most sharply in 
the mirror of European literary tradition. Each historical period has had its 
image of the mythical Jew, and his appearance in any age is not always an 
idiosyncratic manifestation motivated by a writer’s depravity or antisemitic 
rancor. The Jew has served to give life to the guilt and fear of Christian 
society in every era. A study of a particular period’s attitude toward the Jew 
reveals its attitudes toward itself. This is especially true of the unexpressed 
desires and insecurities which underlie periods of historical movement when 
the political and religious concepts of one age are being supplanted by those 
of another. In the turmoil of the English Renaissance appear two significant 
and notorious representations of the Jew: Marlowe’s Barabas, the hero-villain 
of The Jew of Malta, and Shakespeare’s Shylock. 

Barabas is an excellent example of the Jew on whom a rebellious and 
arrogant Renaissance imagination has projected its aspirations and appre- 
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hensions, its spiritual and philosophical uncertainties. Barabas possesses 
incredible energy, resourcefulness, and fiendish ingenuity. An embodiment 
of Machiavellian doctrine as it was popularly conceived, he was for Marlowe 
the restless seeker and the passionate man of action. Barabas desires power 
through wealth as Faustus seeks power through knowledge, and as Tambur- 
laine seeks to subdue the whole world by brute force. 

But Barabas is not wicked as a Jew; in fact, his Jewishness is beside the 
point. He is the man of the high Renaissance, distorted and magnified; 
Marlowe pointedly tells us his faults are those of the Christian world in 
which he lives. Barabas can show us discrepancies between Christian doc- 
trine and conduct: 

It’s no sin to deceive a Christian; 
For they themselves hold it a principle, 
Faith is not to be held with heretics. . . 


and, as the above passage reveals, he can quote Christian doctrine to justify 
his own misconduct. Marlowe’s total attitude toward Barabas is hardly a 
disapproving one. Rather we sense that Marlowe is a secret, amused admirer 
of Barabas. The Jew’s unfortunate end—an unexpected pratfall into a 
cauldron of boiling oil — points no moral nor underlines any tragic meaning. 
The ending of The Jew of Malta is ferocious farce: crude, exuberant Grand 
Guignol. 


The aspect of Barabas which continues to hold the imaginations of mod- 
ern writers is his internationalism. Marlowe presents the Jew as man without 
country who lives between Eastern and Western civilizations. He sees the 
island of Malta pass between the hands of Christian and Turk, and _ his 
services are available to both. The result is total confusion for both Christian 
and infidel: 


And had I but escaped this stratagem, 
I would have brought confusion on you all, 
Damned Christian dogs! and Turkish infidels. 


The idea of the Jew as a manipulator of international finance, and a consci- 
enceless opportunist without national allegiance, underlies Eliot’s poem 
“Burbank with a Baedeker, Bleistein with a Cigar.” Bleistein is a wanderer 
and an ethnic mixture: “Chicago Semite Viennese.” His more cultivated 
landsmann Sir Ferdinand Kline is the sinister financier “Who clipped the 
lion’s wings/And flea’d his rump and pared his claws.” 
We catch similar echoes in Mr Deasy’s remarks in Joyce’s Uly 

— Mark my words, Mr Dedalus he said. England is in the hands of the jews. In all 
the highest places: her finance, her press. And they are the signs of a nation’s decay. 
Wherever they gather they eat up the nation’s vital strength. I have seen it coming these 


years. As sure as we are standing here the jew merchants are already at their work of 
destruction. 
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This is the familiar cry against the Jew as an insidious destroyer of nations. 
But Stephen Dedalus is displeased with the vulgarity of Mr Deasy’s common- 
place anti-Semitism. When Mr Deasy remarks: “—They have sinned 
against the light... And you can see the darkness in their eyes. And that 
is why they are wanderers on the earth today,” Stephen immediately identi- 
fies himself with the situation of the outcast Jew and asks: “Who has not 
sinned against the light? There is darkness in all of our eyes, and we are 
all wanderers on the earth.” We are now prepared for Ulysses-Bloom, the 
Jew and wanderer who assumes in Joyce’s novel the burden of the contempo- 
rary hero. 


I] 


Of the Jews who move uneasily about the world of modern fiction, 
Bloom is the most celebrated. As the hero of a work which threatens to 
engender as much critical and exegetical comment as the Bible, his char- 
acter has been fully and amply discussed. What has not been treated, how- 
ever, is Bloom’s relation to the Jew of English literary tradition. From 
Barabas to Bloom stretch three centuries of history, and the version of the 
Jew that Joyce gives us in Ulysses represents a falling off in vitality and a 
gain in humanity. He is no longer a ferocious villain; he has lost his char- 
acteristic energy and capacity for evil. Yet there are still elements of Barabas 
in Bloom. They exist in a considerably debased form: what was vigorous, 
incredible, and grandiloquent in Barabas turns up in Bloom tired and dimin- 
ished. They are both merchants; Barabas is a world trader of enormous 
wealth and influence; Bloom is a petty peddler. They are men of poetic 
imagination, but where Barabas carries out his schemes, Bloom remains 
hallucinated and impotent. They have strong ties with the East, but Bloom’s 
Dublin is a great deal further away from the promised land, both spiritually 
and geographically, than Malta. Bloom has obsessive memories of Spain 
and Morocco, of Palestine and the names of dead Biblical cities. He recalls 
the Jews in the wilderness, “The oldest people. Wandered far away over all 
the earth, captivity to captivity, multiplying, dying, being born everywhere.” 

Like Barabas, Bloom is the stranger in the Christian world, an interna- 
tional wanderer. In Barney Riernan’s pub the noisy Citizen comments on 
Bloom: “— A wolf in sheep’s clothing says the citizen. That’s what he is. 
Virag from Hungary. Ahasuerus I call him. Cursed by God.” Made aware 
of his Jewishness by the gibes and insults of the Dubliners, he argues against 
Christian intolerance: “— And I belong to a race too, says Bloom, that is 
hated and persecuted. Also now. This very moment. This very instant... . 
Robbed says he. Plundered. Insulted. Persecuted. Taking what belongs 
to us by right.” The Citizen’s malevolence against Bloom is motivated by 
the same irrationality which inspires the knights of Malta to deprive Barabas 
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of his wealth: that the Jews are sinners by inheritance — “cursed by God” — 
and more than deserve the cruelties inflicted upon them: 
If your first curse fall heavy on thy head, 


And make thee poor and scorned of all the world, 
"Tis not our fault but thy inherent sin. 


This is a canting apology for unchristian behavior, and Barabas recognizes 
its hypocrisy: 

What, bring you scripture to confirm your wrongs? 

Preach me not out of my possessions. 


Bloom’s answer to the Citizen’s truculent antisemitism is a list of Jews 
who made contributions to European culture: “— Mendelssohn was a jew 
and Karl Marx and Mercadante and Spinoza. And the Saviour was a jew 
and his father was a jew. Your God. ... Christ was a jew like me.” But 
the Citizen will not hear; he is an authentic strength-through-joy boy: Wenn 
er das Wort ‘Kulture’ hort, greift er nach seinem Gewehr! 

Accustomed to misfortune and modest in catastrophe, Bloom remains 
unembittered. Unlike Barabas he neither holds grudges nor plots revenge. 
He has not talent for malice or intrigue, only for daydreams and self-analysis. 
In his unhappiness, his frustration, and his essential good nature, he bears 
witness for all who are baffled and hurt by society. Bloom the Jew is the 
social man par excellence because his torment is the result of social feelings 
frustrated at every turn. His kindness is repaid with insult: after being 
rescued by Bloom, the arrogant Stephen sings a ballad about a Christian 
child murdered by a Jew. The song opens a wound and the silent Bloom 
wonders about the lie of ritual murder and the possibilities of future po- 
groms. 

Despite Stephen’s cruelty Bloom’s humanity remains unharmed; he has 
learned to accept antisemitism as one of the conditions of life in an un- 
friendly world. Bloom brings to the bitter city of Dublin forgotten Christian 
virtues of acceptance, resignation, and forgiveness. Bloom’s own identifica- 
tion with Christ coupled with the Citizen’s gibes, “A new apostle to the 
gentiles” and “That’s the new Messiah for Ireland,” apotheosizes Bloom, for 
at least a moment, as the crucified God Himself. The Jew, the outsider, 
points up the heartlessness of modern life. Stephen has been emotionally 
paralyzed by his city and is unable to enter into complete sympathy with 
another person. But Bloom is, in a sense, untouched by Dublin, bringing 
a light to the unheeding Gentiles. 


In Djuna Barnes’ Nightwood —a short novel which has enjoyed a cer- 
tain cult popularity — we see in Felix Volkbein a strangely metamorphosed 
Bloom. Felix is Bloom gone rotten, a Bloom who has moved from Dublin to 
Paris where he drinks absinthe -instead of coffee. He maintains a spurious 
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title, and like Bloom is in search of a son “who would recognize and honor 
the past.” But the son turns out to be mentally deficient, and Felix’s line 
decays with the appropriateness of its aristocratic pretensions. It is the ele- 
ment of decay which attaches itself to the portrait of the Jew in Nightwood. 
A sample of Miss Barnes’ prose — modeled out of an imposssible com- 
bination of Aubrey Beardsley and Euphuism — shows us the Jew emerging 
from an historical nightmare, all nerve endings and race memories: 
This memory and the handkerchief that accompanied it had wrought in Guido (as 
certain flowers brought to a pitch of florid ecstacy no sooner attain their specific type 
than they fall into its decay) the sum total of what is the Jew. He had walked, hot, 
incautious, and damned, his eyelids quivering over the thick eyeballs, black with the pain 
of a participation that, four centuries later, made him a victim, as he felt the echo in his 
own throat of that cry running the “Piazza Montanara” long ago, “Roba vecchia!” — 


the degradation by which his people had survived. 


The Jew here is represented as a self-tortured explorer of his own infamy, 
a deliberate perpetuator of his own unhappiness. He is an historical ghost 
come to disturb the complacency of the Christian world: to remind us of 
half-forgotten guilts and stir up unnamed fears. History is not the night- 
mare from which he attempts to escape, but the dream in which he wanders, 
wide-eyed and fascinated. He seeks the past to discover humiliation: Felix’s 
father remarks that he keeps his black and yellow handkerchiefs “to remind 
him that one branch of his family bloomed in Rome.” (The reference is to 
the Papal ordinance of 1468 which required that every Jew be identified by 
the conspicuous wearing of a yellow Star of David. The custom was revived 
by Hitler.) 

Our total impression from this treatment of the Jew is that he is the 
culture hero of a decayed world. This is the view held by Eliot in an early 
poem, “Burbank with a Baedeker, Bleistein with a Cigar.” The blame for 
a decadent age can be placed upon Jewish banking and Machiavellian Jewish 
intrigue: 

The rats are underneath the piles 
The jew [sic] is underneath the lot. 


We must determine here what is metaphor and what is malice. It is true that 
the Jew as a symbol of evil has been largely determined by English literary 
convention. Barabas and Shylock, as we have seen, are part of the English 
literary consciousness; they have been depicted as contributing to a nation’s 
ruin through the practice of usury. But we must note that in the Renaissance 
the Jew is not symbolic of a corrupt or dying age, but of a vigorous one. 
There is nothing decadent or precious about Barabas and Shylock. They are 
men of torrential imaginations and incredible actions —and the doctrine 
which directs their actions is not found in the Talmud, but in The Prince. 
They partake of the prevailing wickednesses of their age, and in the general 
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mind of the age Machiavelli was all that was blasphemous, treacherous, and 
unspeakably evil. 

Eliot revived the Renaissance concept of the Jew, and with a crude his- 
torical sensibility placed him in a modern literary context. The critics tell 
us the result is irony, and that it is typical of a poetic method which sets 
off the sordid present against a glorious past. But isn’t this part of an attempt 
to revivify a tradition; to link oneself to a period when the writing of great 
poetry was not only possible but easy? We recall Eliot’s nostalgic concept of 
a homogeneous Christian society. With this in mind we understand that 
Eliot’s idea of the Jew developed out of his yearning for a glorious age of 
faith, when the Cross and the Eagle were one. Finally, Eliot’s attitude 
toward the Jew is part of his total philosophy of history. The Jew is seen 
as the typical “historic” man, performing particular, almost ritualistic func- 
tions. One of these functions is defined by English literary tradition; the 
other is seeing the Jew as an irritant and stimulus to Christian culture and a 
touchstone for Christian ethical practice. 

A most remarkable Jew in recent fiction is Monroe Stahr, the hero of 
F. Scott Fitzgerald’s unfinished novel The Last Tycoon. Stahr is head man 
of a large movie studio, the chief deity in a terrifying hierarchy. There is 
no particular emphasis placed on his being a Jew; the fact is neither dwelt 
upon, nor is it concealed. Fitzgerald had lived and worked with Jews so 
that he came to realize “they were just like other people.” Stahr is no stereo- 
type of the gentle Talmudic scholar; he is no sharp-minded business con- 
niver. What marks Stahr as a Jew is his loneliness: the loneliness of those 
in positions of power. He is the remote and lonely god of his universe. 

Stahr’s significance as a character is not only his position in the social 
system of Hollywood. He represents Fitzgerald’s conception of the artist as 
a figure being constantly attracted by wealth and power. Both corrupt; both 
contain in themselves the destruction of the artist. Although power and 
wealth bring about Stahr’s failure, the obsessive pattern of his life is the 


frenzied effort toward more wealth, toward wider and more inclusive power. 
In Hollywood art is business; it is here that Fitzgerald, most properly, points 
out that the sphere of the artist is not the world of money and intrigue. 

The Last Tycoon is a fragment; Fitzgerald wrote only six chapters 
before he died. However, the plan of the book is indicated in outline and 
notes. The figure of Stahr comes through with amazing clarity. He is 
richly appealing as artist-tycoon, Jew and outsider. 


The Jew as a hero is a major image of contemporary society; as Bloom 
or Stahr, Bleistein or Swann, he represents the artist’s feelings about life in 
a dislocated world. In a sense, then, the Jew might be considered a “culture 
hero”; but only with a vigorous qualification: that his characteristics as a 
ruined man are determined by the age in which he lives, and that he is no 
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more responsible for the age he typifies than any other man living in it. The 
Jew is an image of the decay of the Christian world and the sadness of the 
human condition. As such he takes his place alongside the other heroes of 
contemporary literature who have come to represent social isolation and 
spiritual emptiness. The Jew is in the unflattering company of the diseased, 
the mentally unbalanced, and the sexually aberrant; he lives in the same 
house with Hans Castorp, Benjy, and the Baron de Charlus. Perhaps when 
writers feel they can address themselves to subjects other than the pathos 
of chaos, and can stop “musing upon the king their father’s wreck,” we shall 
have a contemporary hero who is no longer an outsider. 


RETURN 


Veneta L. Nielsen 


White bird stilting over splintered snow: 
See him, all blown-glass leg and beak, 

His flake-like plumage as about to break 
In flurries. Except, the solemn eye holds. 


So 


The spiral flight holds, too, for spin 


Behind an eye so fixed preserves 
All space within a round of little time, 
All time globed, in a pearly, silicate skin. 


In taut suspension, tense to learn 
How much one bubble film will bear, 
How firm the apparition wing, 
Or, What is this to phoenix ? 

Breathe. Turn, 
He'll surely vanish in a flame of sand. 


Go 


Speak too near him, he will melt, 
Or crumble to a salt of crystals 
Upon your frozen hand. 


Logan, Utah 





MARK TWAIN PLAYS THE BACHELOR 


Louis ]. Budd 


N LATE 1864, Mark Twain referred to the best known constellation in 

northern skies as the “Great Menken” and claimed that he used this name 

because it was a “more modest expression than the Great Bear, and con- 
sequently better suited to the columns of The Californian, which goes among 
families.” Humor can hardly get more anxious to please. Yet in this pun 
about the semi-nude posturing of Adah Isaacs Menken a scholar finds solemn 
disapproval by Twain, who was “coming to view himself, in his role of 
newspaperman, as holding the public morals in trust.”’ Such misreading 
roots itself in the current belief that he was essentially a prude. 

It all started in the 1920’s on a tangent from Van Wyck Brooks’ hypothe- 
ses. By 1925 Carl Van Doren condescendingly observed that regarding sex 
Twain “was publicly, at least, as reticent as a school-boy is in public.” Ber- 
nard DeVoto, along with much brilliant criticism, concluded that “Twain 
was almost lustfully hypersensitive to sex in print; he was in fact, as a writer, 
rather more prudish than Howells.” Dixon Wecter both summed up and 
extended this common view by deciding that a “certain fear of sex .. . seems 
to lie at the root of Mark Twain’s nature.” * These able scholars may be 
right about the strange primness of Twain’s later work —if we discount 
very heavily the reticences and character clichés demanded by the more 
proper layers of his reading public. But any theory about his lifelong silence 
on masculine subjects fails to cover the writing Twain did before settling 
down to married life. 

In the mid-1860’s Twain quickly worked his way out of reporting into 
freelance sketches and newspaper letters that mostly used the first-person 
narrator so prevalent in his work. The taste shaping this spokesman slowly 
improved. Around 1870 a major shift arrived, as many know but tend to 
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forget when Twain’s delicacy on sexual matters is being discussed. Although 
he did move toward safer appeals, his beginning tone was most unsure, 
raucous, and sometimes even virile. For these few years one of his profes- 
sional poses clearly presented a bachelor, bold and blundering by turns, who 
appreciated feminine lure and masculine humor. Vigorously experimenting 
with several manners, including that of the ethical and social satirist, Twain 
used this lustier pose fitfully and dropped it soon enough. But its history 
should interest those who hear from him an ominously deep silence on mas- 
culine concerns. 

The bachelor turns up rather suddenly in Twain’s newspaper columns, 
perhaps as a response to the tempo of San Francisco life. Yet the record 
before them is not blank. As early as 1857 his Thomas Jefferson Snodgrass 
boasted that he was “acquainted with a right smart chance of girls in Keo- 
kuk.” Away from home, Snodgrass proved to have more greenness than 
polish; through his eagerness to make a conquest in the big city, he found 
himself holding a basket with an abandoned baby in it. Accused of being 
the cruel, unnatural father of the child, Snodgrass burst out: “‘Onnateral 
father, dern my skin, I wish I war, well, never mind.” * Not so plaintively 
simple, it seems, were Twain’s remarks in 1864 when Adah Menken thrilled 
Nevadans with her sparse costume in Mazeppa. His printed praise, we are 
told, rang clear and loud — so loud that Constance Rourke suspected another 
hoax.* But there is no real reason to doubt that Twain did approve, with a 
margin of emphasis, the fleshly heroics that scandalized prim people. Shortly 
after this episode he was on occasion presenting himself as one of the roister- 
ers who kept up San Francisco’s reputation for gaiety. 

Twain’s output in 1864 and 1865 varied much in method and purpose. 
Recent comment has stressed the serious satire that often hid beneath the 
clowning. But just as Twain even then was not always aiming to entertain, 
so he was not depending on mock violence for all his humor. He drew also 
upon the character of a man about town who, besides drinking and swearing 
vigorously, is masculine in other ways. His “I” illustrated the “great law of 
compensation” by noting that the “same gust of wind that blows a lady’s 
dress aside, and exposes her ankle, fills your eyes so full of sand that you 
can’t see it.” Defending his right to cover an art exhibit he wrote: “I do 
not know anything about Art and very little about music or anatomy, but 
nevertheless I enjoy looking at pictures and listening to operas, and gazing 
at handsome young girls. . .”° Much more at ease glancing over the bar of 
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the city’s most elegant saloon, he laughed knowingly at viewers of a “mag- 
nificent picture” of Samson and Delilah who ignored the “lovely, half-nude” 
woman to complain that “them scissors is too modern.” ° At a female spiritu- 
alist’s expense he insisted upon a pun grosser than the one about the Great 
Bear: “I saw a good-looking . . . young woman standing on a little stage 
behind a small deal table with slender legs and no drawers — the table, 
understand me; I am writing in a hurry, but I do not desire to confound 
my description of the table with my description of the lady.” ‘ Not all grown 
readers will blush over such comedy, nor did they in the 1860's. Yet this 
kind of humor is surprising if the idea of an abnormally chaste Twain has 
been accepted. 

As Twain caught on in San Francisco, his bumptiousness grew to where 
he needled policemen and even clergymen with little mercy. In lighter 
moments, feminine dress became a favorite subject. He jauntily satirized the 
society page with an old routine: “Mrs. C. N. was superbly arrayed in white 
kid gloves. Her modest and engaging manner accorded well with the un- 
pretending simplicity of her costume, and caused her to be regarded with 
absorbing interest by every one.” Concerning tentshaped hoop skirts he was 
more openly free. After deciding that the latest fashion gave undependable 
clues about the wearer’s moral standing, he worked in a local touch: “To 
critically examine these hoops — to get the best effect—one should stand 
on the corner of Montgomery and look up a steep street like Clay or Wash- 
ington. .. . the effect presented by a furtive glance up a steep street is very 
charming.” Getting “mighty gay” (to borrow one of Twain’s pet phrases), 
he continued: 

And what handsome vari-colored, gold-clasped garters they wear now-a-days! But for 
the new spreading hoops, I might have gone on thinking ladies still tied up their stockings 
with common strings and ribbons as they used to do when I was a boy and they pre 


sumed upon my youth to indulge in little freedoms in the way of arranging their apparel 
which they do not dare to venture upon in my presence now.® 


Twain erratically ran the scale of moods, with seriousness always one of 
them. But the bully boys he had left behind in Washoe found more than 
San Francisco’s workaday side reflected in his columns. 

After two years on the coast, Twain was restless enough to take an assign- 
ment for travel letters from the Sandwich Islands. These reports bristled 
surprisingly with statistics, local history and politics, and advice for Ameri- 


can merchants. For less solemn readers, however, dashes of seasoning were 


‘Tr , age , > - , 

Franklin Walker, ed., The Washoe Giant in San Francisco (San Francisco, 1938), p. 76. Virgi 
Barker, American Painting (New York, 1950), pp. 393-94, decides that in the 1860's paintings of nudes 
were outside the realm of national propriety; Barker goes on to misinterpret Twain's joke as a defense of 
circumstantial realism in painting. 

"Walker, p. 122. 

ees 

lbid., pp. 42, 43-44. 
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added. Besides rhapsodizing over landscapes, Twain managed to discuss 
the famed Hawaiian dancing, sexual laxity, female dress, and nude swim- 
ming. Trying to develop an end man for his broader routines, he had in- 
vented a Mr. Brown who “jumped into the sea, bringing up in the midst of 
a party of native girls who were bathing. They scampered out, with a mod- 
esty which was not altogether genuine, I suspect, and ran, seizing their 
clothes as they went. He said they were very handsomely formed girls. | 
did not notice, particularly.” But Twain did not consistently make his “I” 
so ingenuous. At another time he was forward enough: 

At noon I observed a bevy of nude native young ladies bathing in the sea, and went down 
to look at them. But with a prudery which seems to be characteristic of that sex every- 
where, they all plunged in with a lying scream. ... I was naturally irritated by such 
conduct, and therefore I piled their clothes upon a bowlder in the edge of the sea and 
sat down on them and kept the wenches in the water until they were pretty well used 
up.... I thought I could freeze them out, may be, but it was impracticable. I finally 


gave it up and went away.... I went and undressed and went in myself. And then they 
went out. I never saw such singular perversity.” 


Such touches kept the lustier segment of Nevada and California slogging 
through the businessminded passages. If Twain was outraged by the easier 
mores of the Sandwich Islanders, his spokesman did not show it at all. 
Using the same mixture of appeals, Twain next stormed through his 
old diggings as a lecturer on things Hawaiian. One newspaper that intended 
no great kindness now tagged him as a “racy” and “spicy” writer.'” Despite 
some setbacks he soon felt capable of invading Eastern journalism. But he 
did not return to more settled circles penitently. After six bohemian years of 
rising success, he was bursting with brashness. Furthermore, he must have 
guessed that the fans of the “wild humorist of the Pacific Slope” did not 
expect his continuing letters for the Alta California to subside into decorum. 
He showed quickly that he stayed untamed, reporting from St. Louis that 
he was busy claiming kisses “for old acquaintance sake” while sorry that 
he had not once known all the female babies in Missouri. From the East 
he still professed the Washoe leaning toward Adah Menken. Because she 


had openly swapped lovers again, Twain harshly questioned her constancy. 
Along with such frolickings, however, the Menken performed “white deeds 
enough, kindly Christian deeds enough, every day of her life to blot out a 
swarming multitude of sins.” '' Although Twain now admitted her failings, 
his tone differed strongly from that of the unco guid. 


* Reprinted in Walter F. Frear, Mark Twain and Hawaii (Chicago, 1947), pp. 388-89, 409. 
" Ibid., p. 447. 


"Franklin Walker and G. Ezra Dane, eds., Mark Twain's Travels with Mr. Brown (New York, 
1940), pp. 133, 169-70. 
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Without provincial shyness Twain tackled New York City for his Alta 
California \etters. The personality he projected into these columns signed 
with his pen name had richness rather than consistency as he continued 
to experiment. The ineptly coarse Mr. Brown still seemed useful, but de- 
creasingly so. Twain tried more of the weighty reporting and commentary 
that he had sent from the Sandwich Islands. He also kept trying on the 
mask of the rover with an eye for attractive females. Coming back to the 
subject of fashions, he ended with fervor a survey of the latest dresses: “To 
see a lovely girl of seventeen, with her saddle on her head, and her muzzle 
on behind . . . come tripping along in her hoopless, red-bottomed dress, 
like a churn on fire, is enough to set a man wild. I must drop this subject — 
I can’t stand it.” Heartily, he noted all good lookers, including — with 
obviously needed restraint—those at the city home for the blind. The august 
purpose of the Bible House, famous for reprinting its sole product in many 
languages, did not restrain him from spicing the facts about its routine with 
dashing remarks on its young female employees. All this was clean enough. 
He had broader moments, however, as when he noticed “Mrs. Mills’ Mam- 
marial Balm and Bust Elevator establishment” and ventured: “I must make 
a note of that. I might as well go there and get busted as anywhere else.” ** 
Surely the younger bloods on the Pacific slope applauded that sally if they 
had not heard it before. 

Twain inevitably covered New York City’s churches, museums, and other 
landmarks. His newspaper letters showed also his awareness that the city’s 
vice had widened its scope and notoriety after the Civil War. Significantly, 
he did not rush to join the busy school of horrified recorders of this fact. In 
his columns at least, his attitude compounded manly knowingness, clumsy 
innocence, and zestful observing of details. To the rakes who sought to 
improve their acquaintance with “every old strumpet who smiles a flabby 
smile at them,” his airy advice was to use more “gab” instead of the notorious 
personal ads in the New York Herald. Noting attempts to reform the droves 
of prostitutes, his letters belittled any simple optimism about reclaiming 
those “she-dragons.” After two such women tried to approach him at the 
Old Bowery Theatre, his account breathed not indignation but amusement 
that especially relished the man-to-man warning given him by a prematurely 
initiated little bootblack.’* His report on his night in a precinct jail, perhaps 
for roistering in the streets, centered around a cheerful decision to “prospect” 
the other prisoners. Although he sentimentalized over two young “flash 
girls,” he seemed to enjoy chatting with an older woman who managed 
to produce a bottle of gin while behind bars. He claimed to conclude that 


® Ibid., pp. 88, 197-98, 207-08, 217. 
lbid., pp. 162-63, 198-99, 223-24. 
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his “fellow-lodgers . . . were pretty good sort of people, anyhow, though a 
little under the weather as to respectability.” '* 

Twain’s treatment of New York’s scarlet side appears best in his report 
on Harry Hill’s Concert Saloon, a dive famous for its promenades of mass 
stripping. For this episode he chose an air of ingenuousness, ostensibly ar- 
riving at Hill’s place under the impression that savants gathered there. At 
her request he was happy to buy drinks for a handsome girl, declining 
guilelessly when invited to take her home. Humor depended mainly on his 
failing to catch on, even when dancing ladies “did spin around with such 
thoughtless vehemence that I was constrained to place my hat before my 
eyes.” Then came a heavy-handed reversal to manly adventurousness after 
he was told later that these romping females were the most dissolute street- 
walkers in the city: “When I found that I, a newspaper man, had been 
drawn into such a place as that, my indignation knew no bounds, and I said 
we would go and hunt up another one.” '* Only his most naive readers 
could infer that their reporter saw such things ruefully and for the first time 
or could miss the swagger in his adding that while worse dens than Hill’s 
existed, “I, even I, can blush and must decline to describe them.” 

This self-censorship did not apply to theaters that strained the limits 
of morality. Despite the feeling in polite society that Black Crook should 
best be ignored, Twain lengthily discussed the famous show, which offered 
melodrama and some creditable ballet but really captured the male fancy 
with its nudish displays.’* The disapproval that proper society demanded 
was undercut by a comically exaggerated innocence that found Black Crook 
“as spectacular as anything I ever saw without sinking right into the earth 
with outraged modesty.” Nor was his reasoning strait-laced or orthodox 
when he argued that “there is small harm in exhibiting a pack of painted old 
harlots, swathed in gauze .. . for no man careth a cent but to laugh and 
jeer,” but “when they put beautiful clipper-built girls on the stage in this 
new fashion, with only just barely enough clothes on to be tantalizing, it 
is a shrewd invention of the devil.” In total effect his animated account 
hardly kept away patrons of this first modern burlesque show. Having 
opened with a necessary bow to morality, he dwelled on the “seventy beauties 
arrayed in dazzling half-costumes,” the tableaus of “beautiful bare-legged 
girls . . . diminishing in size and clothing,” and the dresses that became 
“more beautiful and more rascally all the time.” Quite promptly, he attended 


* Tbid., pp. 189-91. Twain's later use of this episode to round out his hapless Chinaman’s troubles 
was somewhat grimmer; see “Memoranda,” Galaxy, X (Nov., 1870), 727-30. 

*® Walker and Dane, pp. 270-74. For more on Harry Hill's establishment, see Herbert Asbury, The 
Gangs of New York (New York, 1928), pp. 182-84, and Denis T. Lynch, The Wild Seventies (New 
York, 1941), p. 17. 

“G.C. D. Odell, Annals of the New York Stage (New York, 1936), VIII, 152 ff. Robert Underwood 


Johnson, Remembered Yesterdays (Boston, 1923), p. 154, testified to the edict of mannerly silence levied 
against Black Crook. 
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the cautious imitations of Black Crook. Although he rated them sadly in- 
ferior to the pace-setter, he exclaimed loyally that “our” Sallie Hinckley 
(once favored in San Francisco) “looks very beautiful” when she “makes a 
lovely statue of herself, and stands aloft before the audience, and dressed 
about like the Menken.” '* Respectable newspapers probably could not 
allow more masculine gusto than Twain’s reviews of these leg shows exhib- 
ited. 

Clearly, Twain had not reneged on the men of the West. It is unlikely 
that they felt him “keenly concerned about the moral results of such shows” 
or felt here the weight of “certain puritanical attitudes fostered by his 
churchly mother.” '* If they did, they could make little of his side comment 
that although married ladies should give up skating, “nothing is so charming 
as to see a beautiful girl, in the coquettish costume of the rinks” finally 
“falling on her head and exposing herself — exposing herself to remarks 
about her carelessness.” '® The spring of 1867 brought the high tide of 
Twain’s posing as a virile bachelor. One must surmise that this pose ran 
through the travel letters of that summer which were reworked to make 
The Innocents Abroad. A student of the originals in the Alta California 
finds various crudities in them and reproduces an “ungentlemanly” comment 
about the ascent of Mount Vesuvius: “The ladies wore no hoops, which was 
well. They would have looked like so many umbrellas.” Other reprinting 
of material omitted from the book shows how Twain chose to cap his re- 
action to watching Palestinian females gather dried dung: “I am susceptible, 
but... I have never taken what you might seriously regard as a shine to one 
of those young women. ... I may be too particular, but such is my bias, 
anyway.” “” He was indeed encouraging a fresh look at Europe and the 
Holy Land. 

Traces of this vein of joking ran through the inconsistently refurbished 
volume that appeared in 1869. The Innocents Abroad showed a running 
awareness of pretty girls, typically conferring the accolade of “Genoa, the 
Superb” for the women rather than the older attractions.*’ It kept the famil- 
iar alternating of poses. After the famous glove-buying farce, Twain called 


* Twain's Travels with Mr. Brown, pp. 84-87. Frank Luther Mott, 4 History of American Maga 
zines, 1865-1885 (Cambdrige, Mass., 1938), pp. 206-08, furnishes relevant contrasting comment fron 
various periodicals. 

* Bellamy, Twain as a Literary Artist, pp. 165-66; Walter Blair, “Mark Twain, New York Corre 
spondent,” American Literature, XI (Nov. 1939), 256. 

* “Private Theatricals,” New York Sunday Mercury, March 7, 1867; reprinted in Twainian, III 
(Dec., 1943), 4-5. A pioneer sports periodical, the Mercury, it seems, could relax its propriety. Wecter in 
Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, pp. xxv-xxvi, f.n.2, singled out this passage as one that Twain's genteel mentors 
would have rejected later. 

Leon T. Dickinson’s “Mark Twain's Revisions in Writing The Innocents Abroad,” American 
Literature, XIX (May, 1947), 147; Twainian, n.s. Il, (April, 1943), 2 

"The Innocents Abroad (Uniform Edition; New York, 1911), I, 104, 116, 183, 203, 213, 215, 
219-220; II, 145-46, 295-96. The last passage emphasized the unexpected homeliness of Nazarene 
women. 
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his “I” a “self-complacent ass, ready to be flattered out of your senses by every 
petticoat that chooses to take the trouble to do it.”. Much more blasé was 
his announced reaction to Parisian grisettes as so homely that “it would be 
flattery to call them immoral”; he then went further: “I sorrow for the 
vagabond student of the Latin Quarter now, even more than formerly I 
envied him.” To cover the famed cancan he used a mixture of attitudes 
behind his detail about “stormy jerking and snatching of gay dresses” and 
“lightning flashes of white-stockinged calves.” Essentially, he equivocated, 
as in: “. .. 1 placed my hands before my face for very shame. But I looked 
through my fingers.” ** At least these touches survived the moral trusteeship 
of “Mother” Fairbanks as well as Olivia Langdon’s help with the proof- 
reading of his first major book. 

Friendships rising out of the Quaker City trip steadily were leading to 
the end of Twain’s comic use of the roving bachelor. Meanwhile, in late 
1867 he had drifted to Washington, D.C., and resumed his freelancing. He 
kept his masculine tone. Although he complained that only attractive girls 
got jobs in the “Treasury Seraglio and in the other Government harems,” 
he decided that “no man can go into the Departments and pick up hair-pins 
and gaze upon the beauty there” and still oppose the change. Describing a 
matron at a reception for General Grant, he again worked a leaden routine: 
“She wore a pink satin dress, plain in front, but with a good deal of rake 
to it—to the train, | mean. . .”** His gayest flight took place at the stag 
dinner of the Correspondents Club in the capital city. “Because, sir, I love 
the sex. I love all the women, sir, irrespective of age or color,” he responded 
gladly to the toast to Woman. As a sweetheart she “has few equals and no 
superiors.” Dutifully she “bears our children — ours as a general thing” and 
“as a wet-nurse she has no equal among men.” As for famous women, 
“... look at Mother Eve! You need not look at her unless you want to, but 
Eve was ornamental, sir, — particularly before the fashions changed.” De- 
spite his parting health to everyone’s own mother, he had hardly shown an 
unhealthy reverence toward his subject.** Just before this climax, he at- 
tended a reading by Charles Dickens, whom he jauntily pictured as coming 
on stage by “striding eagerly ahead, as if he had seen a girl he knew turn the 
next corner.” Twain was “proud to observe that there was a beautiful young 
lady with me —a highly respectable young white woman.” *° 

* Thid., 1, 109-111, 184-85, 202-03. 


** Letter dated Dec. 14, 1867, to Alta California, reprinted in Twainian, V1 (Sept.-Oct., 1947), 3; 
letter in Feb., 1868, to Chicago Repuhlican, reprinted in Mark Twain Quarterly, V. (Summer, 1942), 7. 
** The best text of the speech, given Jan. 11, 1868, is reprinted in Twarnian, II (Feb., 1940), 5-6, by 
George Hiram Brownell, who found some phrases so “sly and spicy” that the talk falls into the “for men 
only” genre. Wecter, Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, pp. 12-13, saw “innuendo” in one passage and reported 
that Twain struck a defensive attitude toward this toast before being censured by his more sedate friends. 
* Letter dated Jan. 11, 1868, to Alta California, teprinted in Twainian, VII (March-April, 1948), 
3-4. The latent vulgarity of “young white woman” is most puzzling, for it is accepted that he took Olivia 
Langdon to the lecture. He later commented that this occasion witnessed his “first holding hands with 
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All this had given no sign that, alert to better chances that were turning 
up and smitten with this white lady, he was about to stop using the virile 
bachelor as a professional gambit. Going to see White Fawn in late January 
of 1868, he still felt that the women cavorting in this “splendid successor of 
splendid Black Crook” looked like “rascally angels.” However, he now 
warned that burlesque shows brought such palpable results that cities would 
have to build houses of sin for satiating “debauched” multitudes.** Perhaps 
he wished to do full penance for the stag dinner speech that the Washington 
Star had reprinted prominently in mid-January. On February 20, 1868, he 
assured Mrs. Fairbanks that in responding to another toast to Woman he 
had been “frigidly proper in language and sentiment.” “* He yet was fur- 
tively to brew fillips like 7607 and the speech to the Stomach Club. But 
following this assurance he never used the Menken or Black Crook for 
masculine asides in open print. Thereafter he condemned that extravaganza 
without leering, and without a mea culpa he laced into the press for failing 
to kill it with a “broadside of contemptuous silence.” ** Although his re- 
spectable eastern friends learned that his earthy streak ran down to his core, 
his personal narrator became increasingly a family man badgered by tax 
assessors, book agents, and ailing infants. Looking at the more immediate 
texts, William Dean Howells was in 1877 on fairly safe ground when intro- 
ducing his friend to the Boston elect as a “humorist who never makes you 
blush to have enjoyed his joke.” *" Much had changed for Twain since his 
days as a freelance reporter. 

That the unmarried Twain sporadically portrayed himself as a virile 
bachelor need not be surprising. It fits adequately with the biographical 
facts. Starting at the usual age he sparked the girls in Keokuk, Iowa, and 
succeeding places. If somewhat scarce in the West of his time, women 
figured in various ways. He admired Adah Menken sufficiently to have her 
evaluate some of his early work. From Twain’s final potpourri, Albert 
Bigelow Paine reproduced his maxim, “The course of free love never runs 
smooth. I suppose we have all tried it.” This makes one look again at the 


d 
The identification is confirmed in Howard G. Baetzhold, “Mark Twain's ‘First Date 
don,” Bulletin of Missouri Historical Soctety, XI (Jan., 1955), 155-57; Baetzh 
commented “rather flippantly” concerning his companion. 


Livy’; see Henry W. Fisher, Abroad wtth Mark Twain and Eugene Field (New York, 1922 ¢ 


with Olivia I 
id observes that Tw 


** Letter dated Feb. 1, 1868, to Alta California, reprinted in Twainian, VII (Sept.-Oct., 1948 
Although overwrought, this outburst seems seriously intended; to the scl 
also insisted that he had felt so disapproving a year before. 


contusion of some scholars, Twait 


** Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, p. 18. Standards were high; twelve years later the New York Trihz 
objected to his newest speech on ‘Woman, God Bless Her” as low and coarse. See Henry Nash Smith 
“*That Hideous Mistake of Poor Clemens’s’,” Harvard Library Bulletin, 1X (Spring, 1955), 161, f.n.4¢ 

** “Memoranda,” Galaxy, XI (Feb., 1871), 321; “License of the Press,” 
A. B. Paine, ed., Mark Twain's Speeches (New York, 1923), p. 48. 


Quoted in H. N. Smith, Harvard Library Bulletin, YX (Spring, 


given c. 1873, reprinted in 
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shadowy rumor that Twain had dallied with Ina Coolbrith, the enigmatic 
California poetess. One also wonders how carefully Mrs. Jervis Langdon 
chose her words when she asked whether recent reforms in her daughter’s 
fiancé made “an immoral man a moral one.” *° These ashes are raked over 
not to accuse Twain of a lurid past but merely to suggest that during his 
freer days, masculine humor was quite possible for him even if some modern 
biographers perceive signs of suspicious chasteness. 

It is equally reasonable that such humor should appear in his early col- 
umns. For desiring the “jolly good fortune” to marry before becoming a 
father, as he gaily reported to brother Orion in 1861, the professionally clair- 
voyant Madame Caprell called him a “free-spoken young man.” He lived 
and worked in a bohemian way for a while, and in a phrase that may have 
covered some of his writing as well as his private conduct, he was to apolo- 
gize, too abjectly of course, for “thirty-three years of ill-doing & wrongful 
speech.” *' Paine recorded cautiously that Twain’s “Doleful Ballad of the 
Rejected Lover,” sung with Steve Gillis in San Francisco, was crude in 
content. And he thought some passages in the humorist’s notebooks from 
this period too frank for publication.** Only the pronouncements of arm- 
chair psychoanalysts, who expand on Twain’s emotional ordeal as outlined 
by Van Wyck Brooks, have this long kept scholars from recognizing the 
masculine comedy in his apprentice writing. 

Whatever the somewhat overstressed reticences in his major work and 
their psychological import, Twain at times used in his early work the roving 
male prone to bursts of broad-minded comedy. This pose began melting 
early during 1868. In his attack on White Fawn the commentator, not the 
menace of the bawdy show, had changed since Black Crook of the year be- 
fore. Having fallen headlong into love, he fervently promised aspiring 
reform to Livy and other mentors.** The story is not so touchingly simple, 
however, for Twain had a contract from a staid publisher. Higher profes- 
sional vistas were unfolding too. After a stint of vigorous lecturing and woo- 
ing during which he turned out little new work, he resumed his writing 
with different loyalties and goals. The shift was halting enough to keep the 
clowning with nude Hawaiian bathers for reuse in Roughing It (1872). But 
he settled in the East and learned to aim at readers more domestic than those 
of Nevada and California. 

Nothing potentially great was renounced. The modern reader finds 
Twain’s early literary indiscretions more painful than titillating. They 





* 4. B. Paine, ed., Mark Twain’s Notebook (New York, 1935), p. 392; Franklin Walker, San Fran 
cisco's Literary Frontier (New York, 1939), pp. 57, 225; Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, p. 53. 


" Letter of Feb. 6, 1861, from New Orleans, reprinted in Samuel C. Webster, Mark Twain, Business 
Man (Boston, 1946), p. 54; Dixon Wecter, ed., The Love Letters of Mark Twain (New York, 1949), p.45. 


* Paine, Twain, I, 249, 276; Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, pp. xxiv-xxv, 20 (f.n.1). 
“ Twain to Mrs. Fairbanks, p. 50; see also Love Letters, p. 29. 
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should be exhumed only when we are confronted with “that curious sexual 
taboo that runs through his writings — stemming probably from boyhood 
inhibitions lying deep in his nature and from personal fastidiousness.” 
This somewhat standard view scants the range of Twain’s writing, particu- 
larly the newspaper letters and columns in which from 1864 to 1868 he 
played the manly bachelor. 


“ Wecter, Love Letters, p. 3. 


PROCESSIONAL 
R. A. Crabtree 
Ah, who'll turn on a simile 


To klieglight academic me 


As I march by in June procession 


Prescribed for all in my profession ? 


Like freeman by degrees turned vassal? 
“No, no!” I shake my head and tassel. 
Like fallen angel, wretched soul, 
Black-robed beneath squared aureole? 
“Not me! like busman in no mood 
For holiday plus platitude 

Designed to fill him with incensement 


About the meaning of commencement.” 





MORNING, WITHOUT CLASSIC ALLUSION 
LeGarde S$. Doughty 


This newest vague-decillionth morning shrugs 
into its unimportant ordinal 

of total mornings. ... Running on the wall, 
the titmouse hunts in cracks where are no bugs. 


Affinitively watchful, spire to spire, 

the learned tower sees with early eyes 

the early light, and primes for enterprise, 
bravura, in new risk with nuclear fire. 


The lately caterwauling bar-and-grill, 
jaded with manic sloth, has slackened flat 
to sleep the guilty sleeping of a cat, 

its jukebox entrails fraudulently still. 


Slovens wallow, intellectuals spring 

from beats of slumber smooth to smooth clock-beats. 
From cordilleran folds of sweated sheets, 

prophets rouse to anguished reckoning. 


Atlanta, Georgia 





HENRY JAMES AND THE PRESS: 
A STUDY OF PROTEST 


Abigail Ann Hamblen 


IT IS TO the daily newspaper that James is referring when he speaks of 
that contribution to the idea of expression which you must feel yourselves everywhere 
getting, wherever you turn, from the mere noisy vision of their ubiquitous page, bristling 
with rude effigies and images, with vociferous “headings,” with letterings, with black 
eruptions of print that we seem to measure by feet rather than by inches, and that affect 
us positively as the roar of some myriad-faced monster — as the grimaces, the shouts, 
shrieks, and yells, ranging over the whole gamut of ugliness, irrelevance, dissonance, of 
a mighty maniac who has broken loose and who is running amuck through the spheres 
alike of sense and of sound.’ 


He spoke these vehement words in an address made in 1905 to the gradu- 
ating class at Bryn Mawr. The startled girls sitting before the massive slow- 
voiced speaker must certainly have sensed the depth of his distaste for 
popular journalism. Had they read his novels with any attention, it might 
have occurred to them, as it does to any student of James’ work, that he 
becomes more abandonedly angry with the press than with any other phase 
of civilization. His tales take up one after another the most evil or even 
sinister elements in life: he builds long stories around the ugly facts of forni- 
cation, perversion, dishonesty, child-corruption, melancholia, selfishness. He 
exposes dramatically every weakness, every ill to which humanity is heir. 
And he does it with a detachment which is part of the sophisticated smooth- 
ness and finish of his work. But when he writes of newspapers and maga- 
zines, he is clearly not the cool observer. It is unmistakable that, so far as 
Henry James, the impersonal artist, is capable of hate, he hates the popular 
press. 

It is, from the first glance, obvious that James would feel a distaste for 
the “New Journalism” which flowered during his adulthood and which, 
from the 1880’s to our own day, has flourished like a well-heated tropical 
plant. He prized good breeding (the “idea of secure good manners,” as he 
said): he was reared in the genteel tradition; he was given to pondering the 
conditions of the human heart and to analyzing the most delicate motives. 
Such a man would have —as such a man has today —only a feeling of 
repulsion in the presence of a modern newspaper. “The idea of secure good 
manners” is not noticeable in our daily press. 





Abigail Ann Hamblen (Mrs. David Hamblen) writes from Newton, Massachusetts. 
*Henry James, The Question of Our Speech (Boston, 1905), pp. 43, 44. 
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James would not be impressed with the accounts of the marital difficulties 
of Marilyn Monroe and Joe DiMaggio: he would scarcely care to learn how 
many nights Joe occupied the living room sofa, or how many times he dated 
Marilyn after the couple’s separation. Neither would James be particularly 
interested in learning how many pounds Elizabeth Taylor gained during 
her second pregnancy, nor the circumstances attendant on the first kiss 
Liberace gave his girl friend. One can imagine him shuddering could he see 
the headlines speculating on the latest “romance” of “Princess Meg”; he 
would turn away in disgust from the columns headed brightly, “Queen 
Elizabeth Just a Normal Woman.” The doings of “Babs” Hutton, the affair 
of “Dotty” Maguire and Julius La Rosa, the long-draw-out trial of Dr. Sam 
Shepherd — accounts of these and literally thousands like them fill tons of 
newsprint every week — are bought and paid for, and read with avid eyes. 
During James’ life-time the same sort of reading matter was dispensed. It 
has had, since its beginning, wide appeal. 

Students of the history of journalism call these “intimate” revelations 
and anecdotes of public and private figures “human interest” stories; the 
history of an American press built around this kind of news goes back to 
the 1830’s when Benjamin Day published the Sun in New York City, fol- 
lowed by the doughty James Gordon Bennett and his Herald. The idea 
came originally from England, however, where earlier the London Morn- 
ing Herald had discovered it could boost its circulation considerably by the 
inclusion of sensational “personal” stories and by the humorous treatment 
of police court news. 

As every journalism student knows, papers in New York and London 
were selling for from six to fourteen cents at the time Day set up shop in 
1833. These papers were solid, respectable, of interest only to the literate. 
They contained little except accounts of political happenings, at home and 
abroad, and items of interest to business men. The man on the street, the 
maid-servant, the hod-carrier, the baby-nurse, could not afford to buy these 
papers, nor would they care to read them if they could. 

Benjamin Day bethought himself of this great untapped source of rev- 
enue — the uneducated classes of low income —and he tailored his paper 
accordingly. He made it sell for a penny; and he filled it with stories of 
weeping widows, apple-sellers, derelicts, lost pets, little children, divorces, 
brawls, murders, suicides. Two years later Bennett, a canny Scotsman, estab- 
lished his Herald along the same lines. Sitting in his first office, which was 
furnished by way of a desk with a board laid across two barrels, he wrote 
story after story, he devised scheme after scheme, he rhapsodized in some of 
the purplest editorials ever written — and he took in money. He, as well 
as Day, had, in Bleyer’s words, “discovered that the secret of popular jour- 
nalism lay in appealing to the emotions of the masses rather than to their 
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intellects; in amusing, entertaining, and shocking them; in admonishing 
them against the moral evils of the day.” * 

Bennett, to be sure, went further than Day dreamed of going: Bennett 
began the exploitation of “high society,” and many a little shop girl or 
kitchen maid spent rapturous moments over the details of a ball at Saratoga. 
The names of the “socialites” involved were indicated by the first and last 
letters with a dash between, and the affairs given were often described in 
a mildly satirical vein. Mott observes that “Society was at first aghast, then 
amused, then complacent.” * 

Bennett was the first, too, to make much of a sordid murder involving 
people of no social standing. The murder of a prostitute and the subsequent 
trial of the suspect were given an incredible amount of space in Bennett’s 
paper (and in others), and the circulations rose phenomenally. No testi- 
mony was too sordid, no detail too ugly, to find its way into the Bennett 
type of newspaper. And to be read — eagerly. 

The “penny press” gained in popularity over the whole country. Penny 
papers sprang up in all the principal cities. The appetite for sensationalism 
and “human interest” was developed and fed. Then came the Civil War; 
the country was plunged into a common concern, into grief and trouble that 
made the charms of horror stories, of sordid adventures, fade a little. 

Gradually the penny papers simmered down, until, Bleyer remarks, 
“None of the oustanding papers in the decade following the Civil War could 
be characterized as sensational.” * Then, in 1883, Joseph Pulitzer bought the 
New York World; shortly afterward, William Randolph Hearst obtained 
control of the New York Journal, and “yellow journalism” began its wild 
growth. Headlines grew blacker and taller. The “comics” bloomed in all 
their coarse color. “Science” was fictionalized, and women reporters began to 
sob, and headlines became raucous. The exploits of Day and Bennett seem 
feeble beside the virile shouting of the press of Pulitzer, Hearst, and their 
imitators. 

In 1905, when Henry James stood speaking to the well-bred young ladies 
of Bryn Mawr, there had as yet been no Judd-Snyder murder case involving 
a corset salesman and his paramour, no Lindbergh kidnapping case with its 
heart-breaking exploitation, no Dr. Sam Shepherd trial (which, beginning in 
mid-October, lasted until January, with “one-third to one half of the nation’s 
newspapers . . . front-paging daily developments.”)° The World War 
atrocity stories were still to come. 


* Willard J. Bleyer, Main Currents in the History of American Journalism (Boston, 1927), p. 164 


*Frank L. Mott, American Journalism: A History of Newspapers in the United States (New York 
1941), p. 233. 


*Bleyer, p. 322. 


° Newsweek, January 3, 1955, p. 55. 
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But there had been the Spanish-American war with all its ballyhoo. 
James had noted it in a letter to his brother William, on April 20, 1898: 
It is this morning precisely that one feels the fat to be at last fairly in the fire. I confess 
that the blaze about to come leaves me woefully cold, thrilling with no glorious thrill or 
holy bloodthirst whatever. I see nothing but the madness, the passion, the hideous 
clumsiness of rage, of mechanical reverberation; and I echo with all my heart your 
denouncement of the foul criminality of the screeching newspapers. They have long since 
become, for me, the danger that overtops all others. That became clear to one, even here, 
two years ago, in the Venezuela time; when one felt that with a week of simple, enforced 
silence everything could be saved. If things were then saved without it, it is simply that 
they hadn’t at that time got so bad as they are now in the U.S... . 1 scarcely know what 
the newspapers say — beyond the Times, which I look at all for Smalley’s cables; so 
systematic is my moral and intellectual need of ignoring them. One must save one’s 
life if one can.® 


Key-hole journalism had reached its height; nothing was sacred, nothing 
could be let alone. The President in the White House could not marry and 
go on his honeymoon without representatives of the press in his wake. And 
a Hearst Sunday paper had reviewed James’ own novel, The Other House, 
under the heading, “Henry James’ New Novel of Immorality and Crime; 
the Surprising Plunge of the Great Novelist into the Field of Sensational 
Fiction.” * 

Well might James speak of the press as a “mighty maniac . . . who has 
broken loose and who is running amuck.” But he was an artist, concerned 
with life, and so, despising the press and all that pertained to it, he brought 
it into his work. It was his only way of protesting. 

Specifically he protests most of all against the invasion of privacy. To 
James there is something very terrible (as well as very cheap and very coarse) 
about the searching spotlight of the newspaper man. The thought of his 
private affairs being the subject of conversation in barrooms, in kitchens — 
even in drawing rooms and clubs — is unutterably revolting. And he never 
ceases to wonder at the “brass” of the reporters who with no compunctions, 
with no qualms, with no embarrassment, seemingly, go after the most inti- 
mate information. 

He shows just how deeply he felt about this in the clear-cut figures of 
the journalists he creates. There is Henrietta Stackpole of Portrait of a Lady. 
She is a pretty, energetic “writing” lady who has been sent on a European 
assignment by the American paper which employs her. Eager for intimate 
details of the lives of the “first people” she does a great deal of going about, 
talking, watching. Intimate glimpses are what her paper wants. She is 
perfectly capable of describing her host for publication, telling all about his 
home, inside and out. When his niece protests, Henrietta cannot understand: 


® Letters, Il, 280, 281. 
T Journal, October 18, 1898. 
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“Why it’s just what the people want —!’” She is so innocent in her brash- 
ness that we cannot help smiling; we cannot help liking her, as James does. 
But we cannot help being appalled, either, as he is. 

Then there is the newspaper man who briefly lightens the tension in 

The Bostonians, the novel satirizing women reformers. Just a few hours 
before Verena is to give her momentous address on women’s rights, Matthias 
Pardon appears at the home of Olive Chancellor, the friend with whom she 
is staying. Unable to see either Verena or Olive, he fastens on Olive’s flighty 
sister, and their conversation is almost hysterically comical. 
“We want to know how she feels about tonight; what report she makes of her nerves, 
her anticipations; how she looked, what she had on, up to six o'clock. Gracious! if | 
could see her I should know what I wanted, and so would she, I guess!” Mr. Pardon 
exclaimed. “You must know something, Mrs. Luna; it isn’t natural you shouldn't. | 
won't inquire any further where she is, because that might seem a little pushing, if she 
does wish to withdraw herself — though I am bound to say I think she makes a mistake; 
we could work up these last hours for her! But can’t you tell me any little personal 
items — the sort of thing the people like? What is she going to have for supper? Or is 
she going to speak — a — without previous nourishment?” 

“Really, sir, I don’t know, and I don’t in the least care; | have nothing to do with 
the business!” Mrs. Luna cried, angrily. 

The reporter stared; then, eagerly, “You have nothing to do with it — you take an 
unfavorable view, you protest!” And he was already feeling in a side-pocket for his 
notebook. 

“Mercy on us! Are you going to put that in the paper?” Mrs. Luna exclaimed... . 

“Ah, but do protest, madam; let us at least have that fragment!” Mr. Pardon 
went on. “A protest from this house would be a charming note. We must have it — 
we've got nothing else! The public are almost as much interested in your sister as they 
are in Miss Verena; they know to what extent she has backed her; and I should be so 
delighted (I see the heading, from here, so attractive!) just to take down ‘What Miss 
Chancellor’s Family Think About It.’” 

Mrs. Luna sank into the nearest chair, with a groan, covering her face with her 
hands. “Heaven help me, I am glad I am going to Europe!” 

“That is another little item — everything counts,” said Matthias Pardon, making a 
rapid entry in his tablet. “May I inquire whether you are going to Europe in consequence 
of your disapproval of your sister’s views?” 

Mrs. Luna sprang up again, almost snatching the memoranda out of his hand. 
“If you have the impertinence to publish a word about me, or to mention my name in 
print I will come to your office and make such a scene!” 

“Dearest lady, that would be a godsend!” Mr. Pardon cried enthusiastically. 


But the invasion of privacy ceased to be even mildly humorous to a novel- 
ist whose personal dignity did not grow less as he grew older. Two years 
after The Bostonians he wrote The Reverberator, showing a representative 
of the press causing actual suffering. The pretty little American, Francie 
Dosson, in Paris, innocently tells her American newspaper friend all that she 


knows of her fiancé’s family. The Proberts are exceedingly proud, exceed- 


‘ 


ingly “select”; they are a part of the inner circle of Parisian society. And 
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when their closest family “stories” appear in a chatty gossip column in The 
Reverberator, which has an international circulation, they are wild, dis- 
tracted. This unveiling of their private lives is torture to them, and Francie’s 
confession that it is she who has made it possible causes them to demand 
that her engagement be broken. Her fiancé must choose between her and his 
family, and to his honor be it said he chooses her. It is a painful situation, 
and it has been brought on by a young journalist, who is a dedicated man. 
George M. Flack stands almost as a symbol of the modern reporter. “Every- 
one has something to tell,” he says, “and I listen and watch and make my 
profit of it!” 

More delicate, more telling, is the plea against journalistic invasion of 
sanctities made in the short story “Flickerbridge.” The artist, Frank Gran- 
ger, through whom we view the situation, seems to be James himself. 
Granger, visiting an elderly English gentlewoman in her charming country 
house, is sensitive to the out-of-the-way loveliness of his surroundings. Miss 
Wenham and her home together constitute a perfect specimen of past- 
centuries charm. The gentility of the little retiring maiden lady, the quiet, 
gracious house in which everything has been kept flawless, immaculate, 
and in the same place for years — these enchant him. He is horrified at the 
thought that his fiancée is coming there. For Addie is a newspaper woman; 
she is another Henrietta Stackpole. What copy she would find at Flicker- 
bridge! 

He knew just what she would call quaint, just what she would call bland, just what she 
would call weird, just what she would call wild. . .. She would put a finger, in short, 
just as he had done, on the vital spot — the rich humility of the whole thing, the fact that 
Flickerbridge in general nor Miss Wenham in particular, nor anything nor anyone 


concerned had a suspicion of their character and their merit. Addie and he would have 
come to let in light. 


The idea is something he cannot bear, and so he quits Flickerbridge, never 
to see it again, and he breaks his engagement. 

“Flickerbridge” is a much more attractive tale than “The Papers,” in 
which James takes us behind the scenes and shows us the world of daily 
print as it seems to two journalists. Howard Bight and Maud Blandy are, 
like George Flack, dedicated young persons. They are even more cynical 
than he: they know all about those people who crave publicity. They know 
all about those men who become professional “public figures” and those 
other men who wistfully and futilely desire to be such. They understand the 
ruthlessness of publicity which, once started, cannot be stopped. Howard 
Bight’s rough words sum up part of the story’s moral: “The Press . . . is 
the watchdog of civilization, and the watchdog happens to be — it can’t be 
helped —in a chronic state of rabies. Muzzling is easy talk; one can but 
keep the animal on the run... .” 
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About no other public institution was James so outspoken. He wrote no 
stories showing abuses in the schools, or in any branch of the church; he 
did not inveigh against war, or capitalism, or labor. He was preeminently 
a writer concerned with internal drama — for the most part that of sensitive, 
well-bred lives. Yet the daily press which is, perhaps, the most public of 
institutions, the most all-embracing, came in for energetic protest. 

The point may of course be raised that James is a thin-blooded esthete — 
a man who is absorbed in the inner workings of the upper-class mind, one 
who shrinks with womanish distaste from anything that smells of the gutter, 
that rings with street or barroom sounds. This would explain his contempt 
for the public press — for its “human interest” stories and its “human inter- 
est” portrayal of the news. Newspapers pulsate with life: they throb with its 
color and reflect its pity and its fear. A man such as Henry James, born to 
comfortable living, born to drawing rooms and the chatter of intellectuals — 
how could he understand the function of the press? 

But did he in reality turn away from the smuttier side of life; did he 
refuse to soil his hands with the “common man,” and the lower than com- 
mon? In his searching essay on Emile Zola, he speaks of that writer’s great 
novel, L’Assommoir: 

Gervaise, the most immediately “felt,” I cannot but think, of all his characters, is a lame 
washerwoman, loose and gluttonous, without will, without any principle of cohesion, the 
sport of every wind that assaults her exposed life, and who, rolling from one gross mis 
take to another, finds her end in misery, drink, and despair. But her career, as presented, 
has fairly the largeness that, throughout the chronicle, we feel as epic, and the intensity of 


her creator's vision of it and of the dense sordid life hanging about it is one of the great 
things the modern novel has been able to do.® 


Thereupon, we remember James’ Princess Casimassima, a novel that deals 
with both upper and lower classes. We recall “The Bench of Desolation” 
with its pitiful, futile little cockney hero. And we know then that to James 
the sordidness, the sorrows and despair, of little lives, and their fears, are 
to be dealt with, certainly. But they are to be dealt with as a matter of art: 
they are to be considered from all sides, and placed in their proper perspec- 
tive. They are not to be smeared over penny sheets, shouted into the common 
air to arouse mere surface feelings. In short, they are to be handled with 
good taste. Says James in his Bryn Mawr speech: 

The idea of good breeding — without which intercourse fails to flower into fineness, 
without which human relations bear but crude and tasteless fruit — is one of the most 
precious conquests of civilization, the very core of our social heritage . . . it is an idea... 
for which always, in every generation, there is yet more and yet more, to be done; and 
no danger would be more lamentable than that of the real extinction, in our hands, of 


so sacred a flame.® 


*Lyon N. Richardson, ed., Henry James, Representative Selections (New York, 1941), p. 162 
* The Question of Our Speech, p. 14. 





TWO POEMS 
Clarice Short 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE 


Even finding the place 
Was a kind of triumph, 
The road being vague, 
The rivers, bewildering. 
But he had incentive. 
Their marriage was young, 
She, woman and spirit 
Eluding possession, 
Emerald lost in green water; 
He, moon-drawn wave, 
Strong in his singing 

And his need of her. 


Triumph was the rest of it. 


The experienced Persephone 


Remembered her mother’s fields, 
And Pluto felt a man’s feelings, 
But they knew what they did 
Letting the recovered gem 

Slide again to the deep. 

For his eyes would henceforth 
Pierce sea depths, his music 

Be shoreless with longing. 


Taos, New Mexico 


HOW NIGH WAS NIGHT 


Age being only the nearness of cessation 
You were old always. The indifferent years 
Were all last ones to you. The casual words 
Were will and testament. The brief embrace 
Was just a small delay while Hermes waited 
Tapping a wing’d foot on the final path. 





THE LEGENDARY ROUSSEAU AND UTRILLO 


Robert Beachboard 


ICASSO, the first to recognize Henri Rousseau as a great primitive 

painter, once invited his bushy-haired friend to a banquet of rice, 

French vermouth and wine. To please the childlike tastes of his elderly 
guest, Picasso had decorated his “Wash Boat” studio of Montmartre with 
Venetian lanterns and toyland fantasies. Bent over and trotting like a circus 
pony, Rousseau entered the improvised banquet hall where he met Gertrude 
Stein, Marie Laurencin, and other habitués of the “Wash Boat” — an ironic- 
ally named building having one cold water tap for all the tenants. 

During the banquet, which was more liquid than solid, Guillaume Apol- 
linaire got up to deliver a eulogy to Rousseau’s participation in the Mexican 
expedition of Maximilian: 

Remember, Rousseau, those Aztec landscapes so rare 
And the blond emperor who was shot over there 

The forests that mangoes and the pineapples flood 
And the monkeys that spread the watermelons’ blood. 


We are united to celebrate your glory 

These wines that have been poured by Pablo Picasso 
Let’s drink them since it is the hour of jubilee 

Let’s cry out in chorus, “Long live, long live Rousseau!” 


And Apollinaire read on, verse after verse of praise to the valiant bugler of 
Maximilian’s army who was now weeping sentimental tears at the table. 

Toward midnight a candle in one of the Venetian lanterns began to drip 
down on Rousseau’s head forming a pink stalagmite that rose up from his 
bushy, gray hair. For most of the guests this was the last recollection of the 
valiant bugler who had turned customs house inspector and then painter 
when he reached the age of retirement. Rousseau died in 1910, shortly after 
the banquet. 


For the next twenty-five years he went down in history as a simple- 
minded clown as unmindful of his own ridiculousness as he was of the 
childish pranks played upon him. But his paintings during this period were 
given a far different judgment. Hailed as sublime manifestations of genius, 
they were hung in the great museums of the world. Art historians and stu- 


Robert Beachboard, whose article on “The Blue Bird Craze” appeared in WHR last summer, is an 
associate professor of French at Santa Barbara College. He has written La Trinité Maudite on the life 
and times of Maurice Utrillo and has another book on Uwillo in preparation. 
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dents began to study this self-taught “Sunday painter” whose “child appeal” 
had never been expressed before, whose fresh approach was exerting more 
influence on twentieth-century painting than was the calculated, scholastic 
art of the cubists. 

Those first admirers of Rousseau — Picasso and his banquet table friends 
— had been convinced that the “Sunday painter” didn’t really know what he 
was doing. He painted as the green apple tree grows green apples. Nature 
had been there, stirring within him, making him produce masterpieces 
without endowing him with normal intelligence. 

Freud once admitted, “The essence of artistic function remains psycho- 
analytically inaccessible to us.” If it is true that a high I.Q. is not always 
necessary to make a good painter, the cases of discrepancy are unusual. Any- 
way, it makes a good story — the simpleton who paints prize pictures with- 
out recourse to schools of thought or academic training. And in the case 
of the retired customs agent, the discrepancy was more than likely exagger- 
ated to make a good story better. 

Rousseau, himself, was he not aware of his joshing friends and their 
attitude toward his mental faculties? Recent biographers claim that he was 
not only aware of them but that he went out of his way to cultivate the 
legend of his innocence. If he did not invent his childish reactions out of 
whole cloth, he apparently embroidered on the material he was born with. 
When an art encyclopedist asked him to put down “characteristic signs of 
the artist,” he wrote, “I wear a bushy moustache.” 

This story, told after Rousseau had left the banquet table, brought howls 
of laughter from the remaining guests. Had Rousseau been duped at the 
party? It had cost him nothing and he had had a good time. He may have 
gone to it with the air of a straight-faced comedian. Shedding a few tears 
during Apollinaire’s recital could come easily to a man who cultivated 
sentimentality. The sentimentality, furthermore, may have been based on 
a hoax since Rousseau’s story of going to Mexico has been seriously doubted. 
Critics, taking a second look at his paintings, have declare that his foliage 
resembles much more the plants of the botanical gardens of Paris than it 
does the flora of the plains of Mexico. Old friends and relatives, questioned 
after Rousseau’s death, asserted that they had never heard the customs agent 
speak of his Mexican exploits. Once he took up the brush and palette, how- 
ever, he became most articulate on the subject. 

Who was fooling whom in this game between Rousseau and his learned 
associates? Did he think that a comedy rdle had been set for him and that 
if he played it well and amused his public, he would be wined and dined 
by entertaining young men like Picasso and attended by attractive young 
ladies like Marie Laurencin? His antics while painting — using a tape 
measure on the nose, ears and throat of his subjects, matching his paint tubes 
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against teeth and cheeks — were duly reported as the inventions of a jester 
in spite of himself. And if he inserted a howling dog in the Happy Quartette 
scene of singing musicians, it was recorded by the “Wash Boat” coterie as 
accidental humor. 

In the annals of art history no dinner has provoked more discussion than 
the Rousseau Banquet. Over the years it has been described as a disgraceful 
performance of the young making fun of the kind-hearted old, the intelli- 
gentsia ridiculing the mentally retarded, the sophisticated deriding the inno- 
cent. At a distance of fifty years it looks as if the retired customs agent may 
have outsmarted his clever friends. 

If legends have cast shadows of doubt on the life and intentions of Henri 
Rousseau, they have practically blacked out the career of a younger French 
painter, Maurice Utrillo, whose hollow chest, long arms and tottering walk 
made him a conspicuous figure in Montmartre. In a day of highly developed 
reporting techniques, of well-stocked library archives, how is it possible for 
this prominent artist, who lived until late 1955, to escape the clear-cut descrip- 
tions afforded by modern means of communication ? 

To begin with, there is the strange personality of Utrillo who liked to be 
called “Maurice.” Like Rousseau, he never grew out of his childhood, never . 
concerned himself with the current practices of the art world around him. 
If Rousseau played the bugle, Utrillo played a tin flute, and past the age of 
forty he still played with a toy train and a toy piano. If the retired customs 
agent used a tape measure and other unconventional techniques on his sub- 
jects, Maurice used postal cards as models and once employed real moss 
and brick dust to give his street scenes an authentic look. If the older artist 
let melted wax fall on his head, the younger let practical jokers drop red 
herrings, old mussels and cigar butts in his pocket. And if Rousseau painted 
a dog howling at the music, Utrillo painted, more sardonically, a picture of 
his own arrest for drunkenness and disorderly conduct. Both men, in giving 
free vent to their impulses, were unable to distinguish between self-imposed 
ridicule and ridicule inflicted by others. Each in his own way, however, had 
developed a defense mechanism to protect his self-esteem. It was a kind of 
poker-faced “I'll show you how preposterous I really am” type of humor. 

To the right of the fireplace in the living quarters of Cézar Gay, where 
Maurice took up residence in 1911, there hung a large Rousseau painting 
greatly admired by the household. One day, a present member of the French 
Academy, Pierre Benoit, browsing among the shops of Montmartre, stopped 
to admire the painting. 

“But how do you know it’s by Rousseau ?” he asked Utrillo. 

“Because all the Rousseau’s I know are hung to the right of the fireplace.” 

Some time later, when a fashionable lady asked Maurice who his favorite 
painter was, he answered, “Watteau.” 
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“But then, why don’t you paint like him?” 

“Because they never gave me paint brushes that were small enough.” 

With a “dead-pan” expression he enjoyed giving these retorts which were 
misinterpreted by the general public. They came as a mild retaliation against 
a society that doubted his intelligence. He often thought back on the chap- 
lain of a mental institution, where Utrillo was taking a cure during the First 
World War, who had pronounced him too mentally retarded to take up the 
Catholic religion. 

Indifference was his usual manner toward society. Only on two or three 
occasions did Maurice, a naturally timid person, ever frequent the mundane 
world of art. In the early twenties he visited a one-man show put on for him 
by a fashionable Paris art dealer, Hodebert. The painter took a quick look 
around the gallery, rubbed his hands and left without saying a word. 

He felt more at home in his cell-like studio on Rue Cortot where he 
mumbled to statues of saints and to imaginary characters whom he found 
more sympathetic than the real kind. With them he discussed church plans 
that he would draw on canvas with architectual precision. Or after hours 
of prayer to his favorite saint, Joan of Arc, he would paint his favorite land- 
scape featuring a wine shop with WINE AND sPIRITS (VINS ET LIQUEURS) 
printed in conspicuous letters over the entrance way. 

Only four times in his life — and with pitiful results — did he ever at- 
tempt a portrait: once of a stray Japanese, once of a haggard clown and twice 
of his wife. The faces, flat and expressionless, looked like the markings of 
a careless schoolboy. The trouble was that Utrillo couldn’t bear to look his 
subject in the face and, worse yet, to have the subject look back at him. 

An introvert artist, such as Maurice, was happiest alone with his easel, 
his high stool, a stack of postal cards on his dresser and a bottle of wine 
to keep him company. As he couldn’t tolerate tourists and other onlookers 
gazing over his shoulder and offering comments, he had long since given 
up painting landscapes out in the open. As time went on he drew more and 
more within his tiny cell where he used photographs and postal cards as 
a source of inspiration. Neither did he read press criticisms of his current 
work nor did he take note of the activities of his fellow artists. 

Among the many biographies written about him during his life time, he 
has made only one correction. A manuscript submitted to his scrutiny con- 
tained the statement, “In 1901, at the age of 17, Maurice was sent to the 
Sainte-Anne Sanitarium for a two months’ cure to sober him up from his 
excessive use of absinthe.” Utrillo took an irate crayon, crossed out the word 
“absinthe” and substituted in large red letters, “rep wine.” That was his 
only concern. The other inaccuracies of the manuscript — that he had been 
an auctioneer, that he had been a student of Degas — apparently escaped his 
crayon as being too unimportant to rectify. 
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Vinic alcohol and picture-making were all that mattered. If he couldn’t 
find a canvas at hand, he took pieces of cardboard, bits of cloth, burlap, 
sawed-off plank ends, anything to paint on. If he lacked oils, he used ink, 
chalk, household paint. Nothing could stop him once he began to paint. 
At the Picpus Insane Asylum, where he was confined for a while during the 
First World War, Utrillo painted passionately — one oil painting a day — 
among such disturbing factors as lunatics who ate his paint tubes and male 
nurses who stole his stock of pictures. 

In 1921, convicted of drunkenness and disorderly conduct in front of the 
Paris Stock Exchange, he was sent to the Penitentiary Hospital where the 
alienist, Dr. Clérambault, deciding that his patient couldn’t live without his 
paraphernalia, allowed him to take his easel to his cell. Several days later 
the artist wrote to his landlord, Cézar Gay, “All charges against me have 
been dropped but I remain here the victim of all sorts of aggressions. I don’t 
know what decisions the omnipotent authorities plan to make but I am 
very impatient to get out of here, to work at painting and be reasonable. 

“P.S. Tell my folks that I have just been threatened with six days of 
solitary confinement for drawing on the walls.” 

The automaton, Utrillo, after being released from the Penitentiary Hos- 
pital, went to visit his engraver friend and neighbor, Jean-Gabriel Daragnés 
Finding the door unlocked and his friend out, Utrillo proceeded to paint 
four lush scenes of Montmartre upon the bare panels of a wardrobe he found 
in the bedroom. Upon his return, Daragnés, furious, berated his neighbor 
and made him remove the “mess” with sponge and gasoline. 

Naturally, Utrillo, with his preoccupations, had little time or inclination 
left to make specific charges against the chroniclers of Montmartre who were 
making a tabloid spectacle out of him. His life, even written up in under- 
statements, would have made an unbelievable story. The Gallic-witted 
chroniclers, of course, took undue advantage. When we asked the artist, in 
his late years, what he thought about the various eye-witness accounts of his 
life, he replied in a hoarse, staccato voice, “They're just a pack of lies and 
libels. No truth to them at all. I know because even if I drank more than 
my share, I always knew what was going on. They said I was crazy and 
that’s another lie. I wasn’t crazy; I was a dipsomaniac.” 

Sweeping denials like that, however, don’t lend themselves to sifting 
bits of truth from the mass of fiction. Even in the most distorted accounts 
of Utrillo there are statements that can be documented with official evidence: 
dates of birth and marriage, of expositions and prizes, of asylum and jail 
sentences. The discrepancies appear in between the official dates, in those 
vast areas of undocumented events that Maurice never took the trouble to set 
straight in his own mind or in the minds of others. 
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When Utrillo was seventy years old, the President of the French Republic, 
Auriol, pinned the red rosette of the Legion of Honor on his lapel. The 
ceremony was closely followed by the awarding of the Academic Palms for 
“Utrillo, artist and poet.” What was Maurice’s reaction to all these honors? 
Now surrounded by a more respectful group of reporters than the ones he 
knew in his youth, he could have told them it was high time to put his 
house in order. 

“I’m on my way back to the studio where I’m working on a large paint- 
ing of Le Sacré-Coeur,” he told them, “and when I get there, I shall take a 
glass of that liquid, you know, that just matches my new rosette.” 


BAYARD 
Conny Edwin Nelson 


On the day that Bayard was born 
(Sans Peur et Sans Reproche) 
The arquebus was invented. 
When Bayard charged through 
The Spaniards at Sesia, 
Pinning his life to his lance, 
Which harmlessly ricochetted 
From barrels of arquebuses, 
Bayard died sans peur 
Et sans reproche. 

Honored 
As the best of the old ones 
By the old ones, and held marvelous 
And nostalgic by the middle aged 
(But ludicrous, at times, 
To the children cocking toy pistols). 
.... always honored 
In the chronicles however. 


Seattle, Washington 
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PEEL AND DISRAELI: 
ARCHITECTS OF A NEW CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


Pret AND DisrakELt were the outstanding Conservative politicians of nine- 
teenth-century England. Despite their patent differences in temperament 
and outlook, both served as catalysts to hasten the adaptation of the Con- 
servative party to the demands of a new age. Both attempted to mold a party 
which could attract and hold popular support. Both left a lasting imprint 
upon the Conservative party. The efforts of these two political giants to 
formulate a modern conservatism are of particular interest at a time when 
a parallel development is taking place within one of our own major political 
parties. Circumstances differ, of course, but the Republican Party is now in 
the process of transition to a new “dynamic” conservatism. Dwight Eisen- 
hower may not be another Robert Peel or Benjamin Disraeli, but, personal- 
ities aside, the President is striving to streamline Republicanism in a manner 
highly reminiscent of these two eminent Englishmen. Already the impact 
of Eisenhower’s “modern Republicanism” is apparent. To paraphrase only 
slightly, one might say of Eisenhower, as Disraeli said of Peel, that he had 
caught the Democrats in bathing and run off with their clothes. The Presi- 
dent, however, labors under a handicap. The peculiarities of the American 
constitutional system decree that his active influence as party leader can last 
but four years longer. Peel had fifteen years as party leader and Disraels 
half a lifetitme. But the parallel is close enough that exponents of modern 
Republicanism might with interest inquire into the labors of Peel and Dis- 
raeli. At the least, “dynamic conservatives” should find therein the satisfac- 
tion of communing with kindred spirits. 

For more than fifteen years Sir Robert Peel was the most influential 
member of the Tory Party and, indeed, the most able political figure in 
England. Twice Prime Minister, he left an unsurpassed record as a skillful 
administrator, master of detail, a tireless worker, formidable parliamentar- 
ian and a man of scrupulous personal honesty. Peel was forced to rebuild 
a Tory party left in ruins by the burst of radicalism which enveloped the 
country upon the passage of the Great Reform Bill. And by the elections 
of 1841 his party was able to boast once more a substantial majority in the 
Commons. Accepting the settlement of the Reform Bill, though he had 
personally opposed it, Peel sought to fashion a party more attuned to the 
spirit of the times. The old diehard Toryism had no public purpose to serve 
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in an age of reform. His aim was to facilitate the metamorphosis of the 
earth-bound Tory crawling thing into the winged moth, still conservative in 
appearance but more capable of motion. He envisioned a Conservative party 
which, while preserving established institutions and protecting prescriptive 
rights and privileges, might abolish genuine abuses and initiate “judicious 
reforms.” In trying thus to liberalize the party, Peel bent the bow too far 
with the result that it broke in his hand. 

What was Peel’s contribution to the Conservative party? For the period 
of his ascendance he kept his party abreast of the times. If the party under 
Peel was not eager to rush headlong down the swiftest current, at least the 
Tory ark moved in the same general direction as the stream of popular opin- 
ion. Peel honestly tried to give his country and his party a government based 
on conservative principles, but his capitulation to new ideas led Disraeli to 
call his conservatism a sham and his government an “organized hypocrisy,” 
which paraded under the Tory banner while abandoning Tory principles. 
The charge was unjust. Peel was essentially honest in his conviction. He, 
more clearly than others of his party, saw the handwriting on the wall. 
Personally he detested radical changes, but he realized that the temper of 
the people demanded change. His policies were still conservative by radical 
standards, although they were not conservative enough for the Ultra-Tories 
of his party. Nevertheless, from 1832 to 1846 Peel’s interpretation of con- 
servatism was the guiding spirit of the party. 

While Peel sensed that his party must have a broader political base if it 
were to serve and to receive support from the country as a whole, he was no 
democrat. The ballot and universal manhood suffrage never received Peel’s 
support. He believed in government for the people but not by them. This 
belief he shared with the majority of his Conservative colleagues. 

Peel’s grand ambition and untiring efforts to imbue the Tory party with 
his brand of conservatism knew a little season of success. But his espousal 
of Corn Law repeal rent the party once more. A later generation and a 
rebuilt Conservative party might appreciate the spirit of his labors, but in 
1846 the party was shattered. The basic incompatibility of Peelism with 
Toryism lay in his attempt to reconcile the immediate interests of landed 
aristocracy and middle class. This reconciliation of real estate and person- 
alty was to come but not in Peel’s day. The Victorian age was the age of 
the middle class, the age of laissez-faire, the age of emergent capitalism. 
Peel, himself of middle class origin, perceived this. And it was the middle 
class primarily which felt the beneficent results of his “judicious reforms” 
— free trade budgets, currency stabilization, repeal of the Corn Laws. Had 
Peel been able to find common ground within the Conservative party for 
middle class and landed gentry, he might have died the leader of a mighty 
party. But for many of his followers he went too far. His transitions were 
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too abrupt. His calculated renunciation of pledged principles, mayhap in 
the interest of the general welfare and admittedly based on sincere conver- 
sion, was contrary to the apparent interests of Tory landowners. Here lay 
the dilemma of Peel’s conservatism. 

Since the interests of the Ultra-Tories were incompatible with the public 
good as conceived by the dominant spirits of the age of reform, one may 
query whether the Tory party was bound for inevitable eclipse, with or with- 
out the agency of Peel. The answer must be “yes” — unless another great 
leader appeared to enlarge the borders and strengthen the popular stakes of 
Toryism. However, the more pointed question is this: could Peel have kept 
the party intact without any sacrifice of the public interest or his own convic- 
tions? One can hardly study Peel’s part in the repeal of the Corn Laws 
without feeling that he could have passed the cup of repeal to another and 
thereby avoided the final clash. Because of the exigencies of the potato 
famine and poor wheat harvest, as well as the huge reservoir of popular 
support for repeal built up by the Anti-Corn Law League, repeal must have 
come whether or not Peel were in the seat of authority. Lord John Russell, 
Peel’s successor to the office of Prime Minister, would surely have lacked 
the influence to force the measure through parliament. But had Russell been 
forced to fight an election on the issue, a repeal majority would have been 
returned. The animosities within the Conservative party engendered by the 
issue of protection might never have resulted in a party split. Prosperity 
followed upon the heels of Corn Law repeal, and protection in fact faded 
away as an important political issue for years to come. Peel’s party might 
then have emerged as the united Conservative party he aspired to create. 

It was the fate of Disraeli to catch the Conservative party on the rebound 
from Peel. Following the death of Lord George Bentinck in 1849, Disraeli 
succeeded to Conservative leadership in the House of Commons and soon 
established himself as the dominant figure in the party. Being more flexible 
than Peel in practical politics, Disraeli never had to choose between party 
and principle. Consequently, the party was left stronger for his labors. More 
imaginative than Peel he was able to fashion a Tory philosophy that could 
appeal to the imagination of his followers as well to their reason. In his own 
day Conservatism gained popular support; and his legacy to Tory ideology 
is not yet exhausted. 

The principal features of Disraeli’s conservative philosophy, except for 
his imperialism, were set forth in polemics against “Whiggism” delivered 
during the years of his party novitiate, at a time when he was striving to 
make a name and a place for himself. He presented nothing really new, 
but he depicted the ancient institutions of Crown, Church and Aristocracy 
in such a way as to set a spiritual value upon their conservation. His stress 
upon the duties of the aristocracy toward the common people, though far 
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from novel, was a significant contribution to Tory philosophy at this time. 
In his reverence for prescriptive institutions and values he exhibited an 
affinity with Edmund Burke. Carried away on one occasion by such senti- 
ments, he went so far as to proclaim that the then existing constitution could 
be regarded as the best possible constitution. 

Disraeli’s sense of the community as a unity was very pronounced. He 
saw each part performing its allotted function to the great benefit of all: 
the monarchy as the standard of authority, above party strife, to which all 
groups might rally; the church, regenerated, regenerating mankind to a 
new sense of civic duty; the aristocracy, proud of its heritage and privileged 
position, awake to its responsibilities toward less fortunate members of the 
community, and governing justly — securing to each the privileges of his 
position and to all the enjoyment of civil liberties; and, finally, the people, 
filled with respect for their natural leaders, secure in the enjoyment of their 
liberty, and alive to their responsibilities as members of a great national 
community. The country needed no change in its constitution, but a height- 
ened sense of duties and responsibilities all around. Disraeli saw the real 
danger to England not in feeble institutions but in the decline in its character 
as a community. 

In the early 1840’s Disraeli’s idealistic fervor for the regenerated aristo- 
cratic community receded with the failure of his Young England movement, 
an attempt to organize the youthful aristocracy of the land into a political 
force for the realization of his ideal. Unfortunately, the young peers like 
their elders were less interested in civic virtue than in their own immediate 
interests and pleasures. Nevertheless, while Disraeli’s idealism was shaken, 
he never lost his reverence for established institutions or his hope to unite 
the interests of aristocracy and common people. Some of this spirit he in- 
fused into the Conservative party. 

In practical politics Disraeli did not let principles interfere with the inter- 
ests of his party, his country or his own political fortunes. His approach 
was flexible and his specific commitments few. Disillusioned by his abortive 
effort to bring the aristocracy to a new sense of its duty to the community, 
he turned to more practical means of serving party and country. In 1867, 
in the face of pledges to the contrary, Disraeli pushed the second great Re- 
form Bill through parliament. Like Peel and Corn Law repeal, Disraeli saw 
the widened franchise coming and chose to be the bearer of the gift himself. 
But unlike Peel’s action, support of the Reform Bill was calculated to bring 
new strength to the Conservative party from the newly enfranchised groups. 
Though in defiance of pledges, the move to make voters of all householders 
was quite consistent with Disraeli’s past efforts to unite aristocracy and com- 
moners. His so-called “sewage” legislation was dedicated to the same end. 
The Whigs might scoff and the workers doubt, but Disraeli’s policies had 
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a profound effect upon the Conservative party. A party led for decades by 
such a man could no longer be unresponsive to the need for social change. 
Peel had guided the ship into the swift channels of reform and wrecked it 
on a shoal. Disraeli, a cannier pilot, essayed the same waters and brought 
the craft safely through. 

Disraeli never ceased to eulogize ancient institutions and to preach Tory 
democracy; but in 1872 he struck a forceful new note in imperialism. Seiz- 
ing upon the unimaginative Gladstonian foreign policy, Disraeli propounded 
his views in a political attack upon the opposition party. The Liberals, as he 
felt, had failed to grasp the true significance of the empire and, in their 
short-sightedness, failed of both a moral responsibility and a magnificent 
opportunity. The Liberals, he said, viewed 
everything in a financial aspect, . . . totally passing by those moral and political considera- 
tions which make nations great, and by the influence of which alone men are distin- 
guished from animals ... The issue is not a mean one. It is whether you will be content 
to be a comfortable England, modelled and moulded upon Continental principles and 
meeting in due course an inevitable fate, or whether you will be a great country, an 
Imperial country, a country where your sons, when they rise, rise to paramount positions, 


and obtain not merely the esteem of their countrymen, but command the respect of the 
world. 


These sentiments sprang in part from his romanticized love of country and 


in part were imbibed from new currents of the age. A similar urge, com- 
pounded from new concepts of the economic value of colonies, national pride 
and forces of religious evangelism, was soon to spur other countries into a 
race for imperial possessions. Upon accession to the premiership, Disraeli 
hastened to usher in the golden era of British empire. The imperialist pas- 
sion, acquired late in life, was perhaps his most important bequest to his 
party and to the nation. 

Disraeli helped to make the Conservative party a national party with a 
broader outlook than the old, short-sighted Ultra-Toryism. His expression 
of principles gave the Tories an acceptable creed — he succeeded in identify- 
ing the national interests with party interests, at least nominally and plaus- 
ibly. And he caught the imagination of the whole country with his ringing 
defense of imperialism. Yet the party which he left was not the coalition of 
aristocrat and commoner that he had hoped to create. Even before his death 
the alliance of land and labor which he courted was appearing as an illusory 
thing. In the elections of 1874 numbers of the industrial and mercantile 
middle classes began a mass exodus from the Liberal party, crowded out by 
the influx of artisans and trade unionists. The alliance forming was one 
anticipated by Peel and not Disraeli — the alliance of land and capital. 


re Rosert E. Ricos 
Brigham Young University 
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INCOMMUNICABILITY IN SALINGER’S 
THE CATCHER IN THE RYE 


Apmirers oF J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye ought to have welcomed 
the exciting analysis of that novel in the Spring, 1956, issue of WHR. One 
may not agree in every particular with Heiserman and Miller’s “J. D. Salin- 
ger: Some Crazy Cliff,” yet the article serves as a very convincing notice to 
students of recent American fiction that The Catcher in the Rye deserves 
careful, critical attention. Notwithstanding the rather insensitive and high- 
handed action of puritanical censorship groups like the Detroit Police De- 
partment, which removed the work from Detroit book stalls as “porno- 
graphic trash,” many once-through-quickly readers have sensed in Salinger’s 
novel a dignity which transcends the apprehension of prudish minds. Hei- 
serman and Miller have gone still further and have shown that that dignity 
governs both the theme and the structure of the novel. By doing so, they 
have sent us back for a fresh and more serious look. 

The Catcher in the Rye can certainly be read, as Heiserman and Miller 
suggest, as a double-barreled quest: first, for “acceptance, stability, a life 
embosomed upon what is known and can be trusted,” second, for “a Truth 
which is unwarped by stability.” Without contradicting this interpretation, 
however, the novel can also be read as Holden Caulfield’s quest for com- 
municability with his fellow man, and the hero’s first person after-the-fact 
narration indicates, of course, that he has been successful in his quest. 

Like Stephen Dedalus of 4 Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, Caul- 
field is in search of the Word. His problem is one of communication: as a 
teen-ager, he simply cannot get through to the adult world which surrounds 
him; as a sensitive teen-ager, he cannot even get through to others of his 
own age. The same impulse which caused Dedalus to contemplate subtle 
and slight differences in the meaning of words — “Canker is a disease of 
plants,/Cancer one of animals” — activates a comparable sensitivity in Caul- 
field, especially with word formulas. After his interview, for example, with 
Mr. Spencer, his history teacher at Pencey, Caulfield says, “He yelled some- 
thing at me, but I couldn’t exactly hear him. I’m pretty sure he yelled ‘Good 
luck!’ at me. I hope not. I hope to hell not. I’d never yell ‘Good luck!’ at 
anybody. It sounds terrible, when you think about it.” 

Caulfield places most of his attention, however, on the sympathetic rap- 
port which must exist between communicators. He asks but one thing of 
those he talks with, sincerity; he asks only that they mean what they say. If 
they tell him, as does Maurice, the elevator operator, that the price of goods 
is “Five bucks a throw,” Caulfield expects to pay only five dollars. If they 
ask, as did Mrs. Antolini, about the health of his mother, Caulfield expects 
sincere concern about his mother’s health; he expects that the questioner 
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actually wants an answer to her question and will not interrupt him half 
way through it. Throughout the novel, he is troubled with people who are 
not listening to what he says, who are talking only to be polite, not because 
they want to communicate ideas. Like Hamlet, a “sad, screwed-up type 
guy” like himself, Caulfield is bothered by words and word formulas which 
only “seem,” which are “phony.” The honesty and sincerity which he can- 
not find in others, he attempts to maintain in himself. His repeated asser- 
tions that something he has said is “really” so demonstrate his attempt to 
keep faith with the Word. He is particularly distressed by the occasional 
realization that he too must be phony to exist in the adult world. With re- 
gard to the insincere “Glad to’ve met you” formula, he laments that “If 
you want to stay alive, you have to say that stuff, though.” 

As I have indicated, the main reason for Caulfield’s communicative difh- 
culty lies in his absolute hatred of phoniness. And he finds that phoniness, 
that hypocrisy, not only in the world of his personal contacts, but in the 
world of art as well. He detests phony books, phony music, phony movies 
and plays. He sees Hamlet as a “sad, screwed-up type guy” and wants him 
played that way instead of “like a goddam general.” Likewise he is bothered 
by the way people “clap for the wrong things” and hence corrupt the 
promising artist. Very poignantly he understands the plight of Ernie, the 
piano player, or of brother D. B., once a sincere writer, but now “out in 
Hollywood . . . being a prostitute.” He wants more Thomas Hardys — 
“old. Thomas Hardy” Caulfield calls him endearingly — because he knows 
that the creator of “old Eustacia Vye” refused to prostitute himself, refused 
to be phony. 

Holden Caulfield’s inability to communicate satisfactorily with others 
represents itself symbolically in the uncompleted telephone calls and unde- 
livered messages which permeate the novel. Seeing a phone booth is almost 
more than he can stand, for he almost constantly feels like “giving somebody 
a buzz.” On fifteen separate occasions he gets the urge to communicate by 
phone, yet only four calls are completed, and those with unfortunate results. 
Usually the urge dies without his having even attempted to place the call; 
he seems fearful of what the results will be and rationalizes, “I wasn’t in 
the mood.” Likewise, none of the several verbal messages he asks others to 
deliver for him gets through to the intended receiver; he simply cannot 
succeed in making contact. 

Growing logically out of this prolonged incommunicability is Caulfield’s 
intention to become a deaf-mute. So repulsed is he by the phoniness around 
him that he despairs of communicating with anybody, and in a passage 
fraught with import, he contemplates a retreat within himself. 

I figured I could get a job at a filling station somewhere, putting gas and oil in people’s 
cars. I didn’t care what kind of a job it was, though. Just so people didn’t know me 
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and I didn’t know anybody. I thought what I’d do was, I’d pretend I was one of those 
deaf-mutes. That way I wouldn’t have to have any goddam stupid useless conversations 
with anybody. If anybody wanted to tell me something, they’d have to write it on a 
piece of paper and shove it over to me. They'd get bored as hell doing that after a while, 
and then I'd be through with having conversations for the rest of my life. Everybody’d 
think I was just a poor deaf-mute bastard and they'd leave me alone. ... I'd cook all my 
own food, and later on, if I wanted to get married or something, I’d meet this beautiful 
girl that was also a deaf-mute and we'd get married. She’d come and live in my cabin 
with me, and if she wanted to say anything to me, she'd have to write it on a goddam 
piece of paper, like everybody else. 

Significantly, the fact that a message does get through to Phoebe — the 
only successful communication in the entire novel — leads toward the aban- 
donment of the deaf-mute retreat. The Rousseauistic-Wordsworthian theme 
of childhood innocence and sincerity which Salinger had played upon so 
effectively in “For Esme — with Love and Squalor” works its magic again. 
It is Phoebe who furnishes the clue to the solution of his problem, and when 
he refuses to ride the carrousel with her and thus gives up his idealistic 
attempts “to grab for the gold ring,” he has initiated his transition from 
adolescence to adulthood. He does not, of course, capitulate to the phoniness 
of life, but he attains an attitude of tolerance, understanding, and love which 
will make it endurable. There can be no doubt but that when he returns 
to New York — for he, unlike Dedalus, will return home — he will be in the 
mood to give “old Jane a buzz.” 


H. ; 
Idaho State College CHARLEs KEGEL 


THE TRAGIC DR. HALSTED. 


In asout 1884, a neurologist, Sigmund Freud, began to study the physio- 
logical effects of cocaine. Of his part of the drama, he wrote: 


.... it was the fault of my fiancee that I was not already famous at that early age. A side 
interest, though it was a deep one, had led me, in 1884, to obtain from Merck some of 
what was then the little-known alkaloid cocaine and to study its physiological action. 
While I was in the middle of this work, an opportunity arose for making a journey to visit 
my fiancee, from whom I had been parted for two years. I hastily wound up my investi- 
gations of cocaine and contented myself in my book on the subject with prophesying 
that further uses for it would be found. I suggested, however, to my friend, Konigstein, 
the ophthalmologist, that he should investigate the question of how far the anesthetising 
properties of cocaine were applicable in diseases of the eye. When I returned from my 
holiday, I found that not he, but another of my friends, Carl Koller (now in New York), 
whom I had also’spoken to about cocaine, had made the decisive experiments. ... I bore 
my fiancee no grudge for her interruption of my work.’ 





* Sigmund Freud, An Autobiographical Study (London, 1948). 
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Koller announced the use of cocaine for anesthesia in ophthalmology at 
the Heidelberg Ophthalmic Congress in 1884, and shortly thereafter William 
Stewart Halsted, Richard Hall, and Frank Hartley began a series of experi- 
ments with the drug. Using themselves as experimental animals, they 
worked out many of the details of topical anesthesia and by 1885 were able 
to report on its “invariably successful employment in more than one thous- 
and minor surgical operations.” * 

Unaware of the addictive properties of the drug, they enjoyed the exhil- 
aration produced by it and, tragic victims of their own investigative activities, 
became addicts themselves. Three who acquired the habit died, still addicts, 
and one, Richard Hall, wrote pitifully to Dr. Halsted in 1895: “I am not 
sure that I ever answered .. . | your letter] . . . for at the time I was only 
pulling myself together after a long period of misery, the causes of which 
I do not need to describe.” 

Halsted’s own addiction crippled him for a time. Under the affectionate 
pressure of friends like Munroe, Vander Poel and Welch, he entered a hos- 
pital in Providence, Rhode Island; later he took a long sea voyage but, 
according to legend, was so overwhelmed by craving for the drug that he 
broke into the ship’s medical supplies and in 1886 returned to the hospital 
in Providence. For the next three years he was constantly under the pro- 
tection of Dr. Welch, working in the latter’s pathology laboratory and for 
a time living with him. It is a tribute to his tremendous willpower and the 
devotion of his friends that he was able to integrate himself and in 1892, 
become Professor of Surgery in the Johns Hopkins Medical School.* 

The question of his “cure” has apparently always been a troublesome one. 
Able, as he was, to inspire fanatic loyalty in those about him, he produced 
also a reluctance in his biographers to discuss anything which might dim the 
glory of his career. “Those who knew of it kept it for many years a secret, 
and perhaps some of them may still feel that it would be better for- 
ae 

It is not mentioned at all in his obituary in the British Medical Journal 
of October 7, 1922; and is barely touched on in an “In Memoriam” printed 
in the Archives of Surgery (10:293, 1925). 

Whether or not he ever succeeded in freeing himself of the drug, there 
is no doubt that his most brilliant work was done after his cocaine experi- 
ments and certainly the experience produced profound changes in his habits, 
both personal and professional, and his personality. One surgeon com- 
mented that the whole Halsted school of surgery may have been due to the 
addiction, since after it he devoted himself to “the infinite precision of [the] 


* George W. Heuer, Dr. Halsted, Supplement to Bulletin Johns Hopkins Hospital, 90 (2). 
* Editorial, Virginia Medical Monthly, 78:211, April, 1951. 
*W. G. MacCallum, William Stewart Halsted (Baltimore, 1930). 
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little details.” ° In fact, an observer of one of his meticulous operations said, 
after standing for several hours, “This is the only time I have seen the upper 
end of an incision heal while the lower end is still open.” 

His personality, however, justifies some comment. His background was 
almost unbelievably rigid. A letter from his grandfather to his uncle begins 
with the hope that the latter will soon recover from a cold and continues in 
this macabre vein: 

..+ life and health are very uncertain . . . . true wisdom dictates a preparation for sickness 


and death whenever the Lord shall send them. ... Have you seen yourself to be in the 
sight of God an unworthy guilty sinner?® 


Halsted himself says of his boyhood, “Sunday was a nightmare... . In 
the spring of 1863 I attempted to escape [but] was captured at Springfield.” 
When an eleven-year-old boy runs away from the sternness of a Presbyterian 
background, we cannot fail to be impressed both by the background and 
by the rebellious spirit which found it intolerable. 

His early school work was without particular distinction, but he showed 
a generalized interest and curiosity in social, athletic and academic activities. 
At 24, he suffered from a curious episode in which he found himself “over- 
worked and unable to memorize normally” * but recovered after a summer’s 
rest. 

As mentioned above, he inspired chauvinistic loyalty in his associates and 
students, but achieved this without a great deal of warmth and in spite of 
a distant, almost preoccupied manner. In fact, comments on his “caustic 
wit” are frequent in his biographies, and there is one note on “the kind of 
Halsted sarcasm which hurts more than a good cursing out.” * 

Further, it has been noted that, whereas prior to his difficulty with cocaine 
he was active socially (in a somewhat quiet way) and concerned with prac- 
tical matters, after 1889 his “misfortune turned him inward,” ® and he be- 
came more retiring and more distant. There were even some rather bizarre 
idiosyncrasies. It was noted that his meticulous precision extended to his 
clothes: he refused to have his shirts laundered anywhere but in Paris and 
specified, when he ordered his shoes, exactly what portion of the hide should 
be used. On one occasion, he invited a German surgeon to dine with him 
in London and, apprehensive as to what his guest would wear, ordered one 
dinner at the Carlton and another for the same hour at Simpson’s. When 
he found his friend was attired in a dinner coat with a red and yellow tie 
and gray check trousers, they went to Simpson’s. 





* Heuer, op. cit. 

* MacCallum, op. cit. 

* bid. 

*John F. Fulton, Life of Cushing (Springfield, 1949). 


* Roy D. McClure and D. Emerick Szi Cagyi, “Halsted, Teacher of Surgeons,” American Journal 
of Surgery, July, 1951, p. 122. 
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Even his relationship with his wife was rather unusual; though they 
seemed sincerely fond of each other, they spent many months of each year 
apart, and when together they entertained seldom, but lavishly, by our 
standards. Halsted often picked out the food himself and was as meticulous 
about its preparation as he was about his clothes and his surgery. Harvey 
Cushing, who was a sincere admirer and said of him, “the Professor . . . is 
doubtless the best man in his specialty in the country,” commented of his 
home life: 

The Chief and his wife are certainly queer people. A great magnificent cold stone house 
full of rare old furniture, clocks, pictures and what not in topsy-turvy condition, cold as 
a stone and most unlivable. The dog room upstairs and the Chief’s library alone have 
fires in them.... Mrs. H. met or received us in the “dog room” in a large dirty butcher’s 


apron. Such a blunt, outspoken, plain creature you never saw. They are so peculiar, so 
eccentric.*° 


These characteristics, plus Halsted’s frequent retreats to Europe, led some 
persons to believe that the cocaine addiction continued to his death. There 
were periods completely unaccounted for, and Osler once commented in 
1911, “I have not seen the Professor; when over here he keeps in seclusion 
in a very funny way.” 

Others felt that, though his health was erratic necessitating sudden depar- 
tures from the operating room because of “anginal attacks” and “gallstone 


disease,” his brilliant contributions to surgery and his long life are strong 
evidence for his being one of the few people who have descended into the 
abyss of drug addiction and lived to tell the tale. Of the facts we cannot be 
sure; it is certain that his sufferings must have been very great. With or 
without cocaine, he paid dearly for the scintillating surgical achievements 
we honor. 


aes C. H. Harpin Bran 
University of Utah ARDIN BRANCH 





*” Fulton, op. cit. 
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BYZANTIUM: GREATNESS AND DECLINE. By Charles Diehl. Translated by 
Naomi Walford and edited and with an introduction by Peter Charanis. (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1957. xviii + 366. $8.50.) 


This well-known book by the celebrated French Byzantinist Charles Diehl has been 
chosen by Professor Charanis and Rutgers University Press to inaugurate “The Rutgers 
Byzantine Series” under the former’s general editorship. 

Professor Charanis could not have started his series with a more auspicious selection. 
The reputation of the author is widely acclaimed and will by itself add prestige to the 
series, while the work is a well-written essay intended to stimulate interest in Byzantine 
civilization and is the product of a mind that is richly informed and ardent in its convic- 
tions. Anyone who should venture to read the book will find himself captivated by its 
freshness and enthusiasm, and by the persuasiveness of its learning. 

The work itself is not new; it is a translation — a felicitous one, it might be added — 
of Diehl’s Byzance, grandeur et décadence which first appeared in 1919 and again in 
1926. It is therefore well known to the professional world and needs no recommendation 
in these circles. But since the object of this English version is to reach beyond the experts, 
it might be well to say a few words about its contents. 

The first two chapters trace the political fortunes of Byzantium from 330 to 1453. 
They are a challenge to the late nineteenth-century interpretation of Byzantine history 
as one of unrelieved decline and show that this alleged decline is actually punctuated by 
a number of remarkable revivals. 

The exposition of the revivals logically leads to an exploration of the sources of 
the necessary vitality. This is the function of the second book; and elements of strength 
are discovered in the Empire’s absolutist form of government and the appropriate 
machinery of state, in its economic resources, in the location and dynamic of Con- 
stantinople itself, and in the Asiatic territory which, bordering on Islam, developed a 
vigor usually produced by frontier conditions. 

But Byzantium fell! So the next book is devoted to an analysis of the Empire’s 
weaknesses. These are found to have been political and social demoralizations which 
were fed by feudalistic disruption, class antipathies, and religious contentions; an imperial 
policy too ambitious for the nation’s resources and too provocative; economic parasitism 


of the western trading communities which monopolized most of the export and import 


trade; and military weakness due to a steady reduction of recruitment sources and a 
simultaneous decline in revenue needed for hiring mercenaries. 

In the fourth book the author comes to the heart of his message, “Byzantium’s 
Contribution to the World.” This is opened with a glowing account of Byzantine civili- 
zation as a synthesis of Hellenic, Christian, and oriental elements as manifest in its his- 
toriography, theology, philosophy, rhetoric, literature, and art. Then, as the first contribu- 
tion, follows a survey of the “Byzantinization” of the Slavic world, largely through its 
conversion to Orthodox Christianity; and, as a second, the artistic and intellectual educa- 
tion of the west. 
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The book concludes with a demonstration of the persistence of some of these influ- 
ences even after the fall of Byzantium, particularly the preservation and stimulation of 
nationalism in the Balkan lands by the Orthodox Church and the arrogation by Moscow 
— until World War I at any rate — of its mission as the Third Rome. 

Such is the theme. It is obviously an appeal for a deeper appreciation of Byzantine 
civilization. And few will be the readers who will not be impressed favorably. But if 
Diehl’s message should fail to evoke the desired interest, then the fifty pages of biblio- 
graphical information which Professor Charanis prepared for this edition, by its very 
scope, will certainly stimulate the intended interest if by no other way than by making 
the reader aware of the extent of his ignorance of the subject. 

There is also the timeliness of this work. As one reads it, one cannot escape discover- 
ing the similarity between the east-west rift of those days and its counterpart to-day, the 
analogous ideological differences and the same willful barrier to good will and under- 
standing in spite of the commonness of the basic cultural heritage and of the mutuality 
of interests. Moreover, one cannot miss the historical connection, direct and implicit, 
between the present rift and that adumbrated in this essay. 

Since the original work is close unto forty years old, it obviously contains views unac- 
ceptable to-day. Some of the major divagations have been pointed out by the editor in 
his introduction. Perhaps another one might have been mentioned, namely, Diehl’s 
treatment of Byzantine feudalism as if it were similar to that of the west. One wonders 
also, since the translation is intended for the general reader, why Professor Charanis 
did not expand his editing in order to help this reader. Would it have been too difficult 
to furnish English meanings to some of the Greek terms and to explain — in footnotes, 
perhaps — some of the more abstruse notions? How many readers, for instance, know 
what is meant by the “Hesychast quarrel” (p. 171)? 

But these personal observations aside, the commentator can only congratulate the 
editor on having made an excellent choice for the purpose of promoting appreciation of 
a civilization which is all but unknown to the general public and sadly neglected even 
in university circles. It may well become the first step in the correction of this deficiency. 


“pene Emu. Luck1 
University of Utah 


AN OXFORD ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH POETRY. Edited by Howard Foster 
Lowry and Willard Thorp with the assistance of Howard C. Horsford. Second 
Edition. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1956. xx + 1356 pages, $6.50.) 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian. 
Translated by Helen Douglas Irvine and W. D. Maclnnes with Bibliographies by 
Donald Davie and Pierre Legouis. Revised Edition. (New York: Macmillan, 1957. 
xxili+ 1427 pages, $4.50.) 


“The literature of the English language, one of the literatures richest in original beauty, 
is the most extensive ever known to the world.” So begins the famous History of English 
Literature by Emile Legouis and Louis Cazamian. As the essence of any literature is its 
poetry, the fitting companion to this “most extensive” literature is the Oxford Anthology 
of English Poetry. Since their original appearances both works have encountered enough 
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challenge to their particular readings of literary history to have driven less hardy books 
into oblivion. In this respect, it is worth remarking that neither book has ever pretended 
to exclusiveness. The titles of both are introduced by the modestly indefinite articles — 
“a history” and “an anthology” — a grammatical nicety indicative of their whole outlook. 

To those devoted to the two volumes in their original state, any attempt at face-lifting 
is a matter of concern. Scholarly achievement alone of the last two or three decades 
since these books first appeared demands, as it has created, substantial revision in our 
reading of history. Only by refining our own perspective, however, and not by forcing 
new historical facts to conform to earlier views, can this total revision be accomplished. 
In the present instances, to come down to cases, only a completely new approach can 
hope to bring into contemporary focus in a history of literature the important stature 
James Boswell has attained since the recent discoveries of his long lost papers. Similarly, 
only a wholly new anthology could correct the emphasis of an earlier generation on the 
Victorians to the neglect of such significant eighteenth century lyricists as Matthew 
Prior and Christopher Smart. Accordingly, it is pleasant to observe that in both the 


volumes at hand their present editors have made only superficial changes, adding but 
not altering. To the History, Mr. Davie of Trinity College, Dublin, has collaborated 


with M. Cazamian and M. Pierre Legouis, son of the original author of the first part, 


in extending the footnotes usefully to take account of recent biographies and critical 
studies of indisputable significance. To the Anthology, Mr. Horsford of Princeton 
University has assisted the criginal editors in supplying additional representation of a 
dozen modern poets and their biographical and critical annotation. 

Enough has been done by way of modernizing both these classics to make their new 
editions heartily welcome. Young readers will enjoy and profit from the novelty of their 
well disciplined enthusiasm, and older readers will be glad to find them “keeping up” 
and still essentially the same warm friends, “ful of rightwisnesse.” 


‘ Henry Petri 
The University of Colorado 


THE CRITERION BOOK OF MODERN AMERICAN VERSE. Ed by W. H. 
Auden. (New York: Criterion Books, 1956. 336 pages, $5.00.) 


ANTHOLOGIE DE LA POESIE AMERICAINE. Ed. by Alain Bosquet. (Paris: 
Librarie Stock, 1956. 317 pages, $4.50 via Stechart-Hafner.) Bilingual text. 


Let it be stated at the outset that each of the two books reviewed here is good for a 
pleasurable evening. True, the inevitable flaw of the anthology intrudes, the arbitrariness 
of choice and the mystery of the editor’s rationale. Since each book is addressed largely 
to a non-American audience, one looks to the preface to uncover the author’s measure 
of the American scene and character. Are his choices dictated by some a priori thesis, 
or do his selections supply the clue? 

Mr. Auden’s sampling of modern American poetry has already been greeted with 
some critical equivalents of hoots and catcalls. It is probable, however, that these Bronx 
cheers were set off by the word “criterion” (borrowed from the press), and the jacket 
claim (echoed by Louise Bogan in the New Yorker) that this book “will undoubtedly 
be the standard by which modern American poetry is judged for many years to come.” 
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I cannot believe that Auden intended so definitive a thesis; and it would be wiser to 
take the book as another anthology. 

Mr. Auden’s preface is at least interesting, and not really damaging to the American 
ego. He purports to find a truly American note from Bryant on; to the degree, at least, 
that no American poet since that day could be mistaken for English. The difference lies 
in pace and pitch, but more especially in American space, something quite different from 
the English intimacy with nature. Americans, he says, have known and can imagine 
nature without human beings; Europeans can not. Americans, again, tend, like Huck 
Finn, to reject civilization, as contrasted to Oliver Twist who found happiness at last 
in being adopted and polished into social conformity. The American rejects the static, 
and expects the unpredictable. And, quoting Tocqueville, American literature concen- 
trates on the individual, aloof from his country and his age, alone with his destiny and 
his doubts. So says Auden. 

Yet it would be hard to prove that the selections which follow adopt this thesis, 
despite the opening “Mr. Flood’s Party” from Robinson, Frost’s “The Meat of It,” 
Wallace Stevens’ “The Snow Man,” Jeffers, and others, who may echo in some degree 
the wide open spaces, or individual isolation. Perhaps to the British ear there is some 
palpable American note that is less clear to us. Yet in this gallery of eighty or more 
names, the dominant note will be range, energy, and variety; and perhaps some wonder 
at the successful avoidance of the most familiar poems of most of the exhibitors. 

Monsieur Bosquet’s anthology is less representative, less satisfactory, though intri- 
guing. Its charm is partly the quaintness of the familiar in French. The text is bilingual, 
and one keeps imagining the literate Frenchman drawing his conclusions from the 
French version. Perhaps the translator's choices were also dictated by what translated 
well, or what seemed to him to be peculiarly American. M. Bosquet adopts as his standard 
the spirit rather than the letter of the original; and he foregoes any effort to capture the 
American rhythm. After Whitman, he says, rhythm is less attended to, anyway — a state- 
ment quite different from Auden’s attention to American pace and pitch. 

The Introduction (in French) smacks overmuch of conventional textbook compres- 
sion. Some bias appears, as, for example, the usual French assumption that Poe was 
a sadly neglected genius in a land of crudities, or the assertion that Whitman was so 
powerful a figure that for forty years poetry in America was incapable of a new vitality. 
The poetic trough between 1865 and 1912, and the passing of Whitman’s “active romanti- 
cism,” were hardly attributable in the main to his compelling person. 

Bosquet glances at the whole American scene from Anne Bradstreet down, though 
he does move swiftly to the “three great figures,” Poe, Whitman, and Emily Dickinson. 
“All that precedes Whitman,” he says, “appears rather laughable, even if touching.” 
The generous margins and the bilingual duplication impose limitations on quantity; 
Bosquet omits nearly forty names found in Auden, and gives others very cursory treat- 
ment. His three great figures are at least fairly sampled. E. A. Robinson, however, 
appears only in “Richard Cory,” and the concluding lines of “The Man Against the 
Sky.” Frost has but three short poems, and is “doubtless overrated.” (A recent Ful- 
bright lecturer abroad has remarked on the difficulty of explaining Frost to Europeans.) 
On the other hand, J. G. Fletcher is viewed as of “growing stature,” and Conrad Aiken 
becomes possibly “the most considerable poet of his country.” Aiken does come off well 
in French, with a continental flavor; and William Carlos Williams and Wallace Stevens 
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(the last a “mallarmean artist” who sounds in French like Rimbaud) appears to take on 
stature. (“John Brown’s Body,” though a fragment is included, is dismissed as ennuyeux, 
boring.) 

Oddly, there is, with one exception, no duplication of poems in these two collections. 
This item alone, more than any laborious search for a “criterion,” bespeaks the range 
and vitality of American poetry. In sum, then, the reader is advised to forget critical 
misgivings and wonderment at the principle of selection, and to enjoy these two antholo- 
gies, the one for its fresh approach to modern American poets, numerously if briefly 
present, the other for the quaintness of the American idiom in French, conveniently 
paired with the original text. 


; ; Witson O. CLoucH 
University of Wyoming 


THE IDEA OF REVELATION IN RECENT THOUGHT. By John Baillie. (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1956.) 


This small book is an amplification of the Bampton Lectures, delivered at Columbia 
University in 1954, and is worthy of its author and audience. Dr. Baillie and his brother, 
the late Donald M. Baillie of St. Andrews University, have much the same relation to 
Scotch theological circles that the Niebuhrs have here in America; that is, they are 
thoughtful and spiritually significant leaders. 

The most prominent modern concept of revelation, according to Dr. Baillie, rejects 
both the classical religious concept in which revelation is a body of supernaturally given 
propositions about God, and the classical philosophical concept in which God is an object 
of thought from which all other objects are derived. In contrast to these, the modern 
concept, rooted in mystical and existentialist thought, holds that the essence of revelation 
is the self-disclosure of God, Subject disclosing itself to subject in a meaningful existential 
relationship. 

Paul Tillich, who also holds this view, believes that any object of cognition may be a 
vehicle of revelation. Dr. Baillie, though an obviously generous spirit, seems very much 
to want to make a case for the Hebrew and early Christian scriptures as finer or more 
intimate vehicles of revelation than scriptures of other cultures. At the same time he 
denies the logical extension of this idea, the Catholic dogma of plenary inspiration which 
asserts that the Holy Spirit exercised such complete control in the production of the 
Scriptures as to overrule all human fallibility. 

Again he wishes to establish that the highest and final revelation or disclosure of God 
was in Jesus as the Christ. To say that the divine may be manifest in man, to say that 
the highest manifestation for the Christian world is inevitably centered in Jesus is one 
thing; but there is often something worse than provincialism in Christian insistence 
on the revelaton of God in Christ as being completely other than the revelation of God in 
other saints, mystics and holy men. The concept opens the door to all the Christian 
beagles and bullies, to “conversion,” a word that many men of good will have rightly 
come to regard with horror, to the most egoistic of all human activities, the attempt to 
impose religion, using the name of God to cover the stealthy activity of Self. 

But to conclude on a more positive note, Dr. Baillie frankly acknowledges that any 
mechanical or literal theory of revelation, in which the Holy Spirit is made to underwrite 
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the atrocities, exaggerations and primitivisms sometimes found in Hebrew history or 
Christian eschatology, is demonic and the very obverse of revelatory. He also affirms that 
revelation, the disclosure of the mystery of Being, is continuous, that the worshipper 
with eyes to see, with ears to hear and a heart not waxed fat in worldliness may come to 
know ecstatically, though darkly, something of the mystery of Holiness. 


J. H. Apamson 
University of Utah 


WHY THE CHISHOLM TRAIL FORKS and Other Tales of the Cattle Country. 


By Andy Adams. Edited by Wilson M. Hudson. (Austin, Texas: University of 
Texas Press: 1956. 296 pages, $4.50.) 


An admirer of Andy Adams may be excused for opening this book with the hope that 
it will turn out to be another Log of A Cowboy, but he is likely to find that this collection 
of tales does not have the sustained interest of Andy Adams’ best book. Twelve of the 
tales come from the original edition (1903) of the Log, nine from A Texas Matchmaker, 
and twenty-five from Adams’ other published work. Four are from an unpublished 
manuscript. The editor has retained the names of the story tellers and has left enough 
of the original context to give an idea of where, when, and how the stories were told. 
Perhaps what is missing is the narrative strength of the long cattle drive from Texas to 
Montana which held the characterizations, the scenes, and the episodic material of the 
Log together. 

The reader, of course, has no right to plunge into this book with the intention of 
reading it at one sitting. The stories are tales told around campfires, and I suspect that 
they should be read the same way — one, two or three at a time with the anticipation 
of reading more when the next opportunity affords. Then, too, a reader or a listener has 
no right to crticize a campfire story unless he has a better one. There are probably better 
tales than some of these, but it is hard to imagine a more honest, direct, and convincing 
group of tales. Like the Log, these stories have the stamp of authenticity upon them, the 
trait that separates Andy Adams from almost all other writers of Western fiction. Mr. 
Hudson’s brief introduction ably points out the virtues of Adams’ style, gives a brief 
sketch of his life and the cowboys he knew, and then wisely steps aside to let the cowboys 
speak for themselves. 


a KeEnnetu E, Esie 
University of Utah 


MR. DOOLEY: NOW AND FOREVER. Selected, with Introduction and Commen- 
tary, by Louis Filler. (Stanford, California: Academic Reprints, 1954. $3.75.) 


Only a Complete Mr. Dooley will entirely satisfy the student of American humanities to 
whom Finley Peter Dunne’s wise and witty philosopher of “Ar-rchie Road” is an 
interpreter of our national social and political life — and antics — at the beginning of 
this century. An excellent contribution, however, is made to readily accessible Dooley 
literature by Professor Filler’s selection of forty-one essays reproduced in facsimile from 
eight of Dunne’s books published between 1898 and 1910, including the pirated What 
Dooley Says (1899). The compiler’s prefatory comments to each essay provide needed 
and valuable orientations; but because of the intimate relationship between Dooley’s 
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disquisitions and the incidents which prompted them, most readers will feel the need 
for fuller exegesis to savor fully their satire and humor. In his ten-page introduction, 
Profesor Filler has packed the essential information one needs to know about Finley 
Peter Dunne and his literary methods. One of the best qualities of this introduction is 
its nice critical balance: Dunne’s prejudices and blind spots are noted, but his incisive 
ability to see fundamentals and to expose shams and hypocrisies is emphasized. 

To list a few of the titles of essays included in Mr. Dooley: Now and Forever reminds 
us how universal and continuous are Dunne’s and our problems: “On Prayers for 
Victory” (each belligerent claims a protective alliance with the Almighty); “On the 
Anglo-Saxon” (an earlier Anglo-American version of Hitler’s Aryanism); “On a Speech 
by the President” (bombast and slogans — signifying little); “Expansion” (embarrassing 
conflicts of ideals and practices); “Modern Explosives” (substitute our nuclear horrors 
for Dooley’s comparatively harmless lyddite); “The Chinese Situation” (“Th’ time may 
come, Hinnissy, whin ye'll be squirtin’ wather over Hop Lee’s shirt while a man named 
Chow Fung kicks down ye’er sign and heaves rocks through ye’er windy.”); “The 
Labor Troubles” (“How cud they [Labor and Capital] get anny closer together thin 
their present clinch? ... They're so close together now that those that ar-re between 
thim ar-re crushed to death.”); “The Race Question” (lynchings and grandaddy laws in 
1900; segregation and FEPC now). The list could be extended to show the present and 
generally universal pertinence of nearly every essay selected by Professor Filler. 

Possibly the compiler’s paramount interests in history and political science dictated 
a preponderant choice of historical and political essays from the Dooley canon; only five 
of the forty-one essays are concerned with non-political-historical subjects such as educa- 
tion, marriage, and “the short and simple annals of the poor.” Although readers might 
want a better balance of selections and the inclusion of some essays not elsewhere 
reprinted (thirteen of the forty-one are included, at least in part, in Mr. Dooley at His 
Best, edited by Elmer Ellis, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938), our libraries and 
scholarship are richer because of the publication of Mr. Dooley: Now and Forever. 


“fe WooprurrF C. THomson 
Brigham Young University 





HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 
Conducted by Eileen S. Barr 





Tue Fuss Asout EccHEaps 


Seymour Martin Lipset, professor of soci- 
ology at the University of California, has 
written a “Letter from America” to the 
British journal, Encounter, explaining “the 
fuss about eggheads.” In fact, Professor 
Lipset practically explains eggheadedness 
away; his salutary remarks therefore de- 
serve wider dissemination in this country. 

He says: “There are two popular impres- 
sions about the situation of the intellectual 
in the United States, both diligently fos- 
tered by American intellectuals themselves. 
One is that the intellectuals are rather 
looked down on by the bulk of the Ameri- 
can people, and especially by the business 
and political elites. The second is that, in 
America, intellectuals as a class are casually 
used as scapegoats by a larger group of 
“anti-intellectuals.” 

He disproves the first conception by sta- 
tistics from a 1947 survey conducted by 
the National Opinion Research Centre. 
The table giving the percentage ratings of 
the “standing” of different occupations 
shows that “a college professor ranks 
higher than any other non-political figure 
except a physician.” (Only a U.S. Supreme 
Court Justice stands higher than a physi- 
cian, and thereafter only a state governor 
and a cabinet member come before the pro- 
fessor.) “Artists, musicians in a symphony 
orchestra, and authors rank almost as 


high.” 

“,.. why then do American intellectuals 
feel that they are looked down upon?” 
The answer is given in terms of comparison 
to the situation in Europe. “In Europe, 
men give deference to ail those with a 


higher status. In America, overt deference 


is not given to anyone to any extent near 
the degree that occurs in Europe.” Thus 
“What many American intellectuals fail 
to see is that they are objecting to the 
egalitarian value system of America, rather 
than to the lower status of the intellectual 
in America.” 

Another factor “contributing to the self- 
image of the American intellectual is his 
seeming isolation from other sections of 
the elite, especially the political, and his 
lack of direct contact with political power, 
as compared with intellectuals in Europe.” 
The simple fact is that there are more intel- 
lectuals in America than in any other coun- 
try. “The government of the U.S., even 
when the Republicans are in office, does 
employ and consult professors and other 
intellectuals. But, clearly, the great major- 
ity (over ninety per cent) must always be 
left out of the picture.” 

“One further factor which contributes to 
the self-image of American intellectuals, 
especially professors, is their income as 
compared with businessmen and indepen- 
dent professionals.” Low pay suggests low 
valuation. But, “there are two income 
structures in modern Western societies, the 
private and the public one,” and “the lead- 
ing professors at major American universi- 
ties do earn salaries which compare favour- 
ably with those paid for other high-level 
posts in the public sector of the economy.” 
The professor, like the lawyer turned judge 
or politician, “has indicated that the non- 
economic rewards of these jobs outweigh 
monetary gain.” 

The so-called attacks by the “anti-intel- 
lectuals” have not been on intellectualism 
per se, but on the support given by intel- 
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lectuals to the liberal or radical elements in 
politics. In other words, the opinions of 
the eggheads are under attack. “The attack 
by the right on the political role of the 
intellectual community is, after all, com- 
parable to the attack by the left on the pro- 
pensity of corporations or wealthy indi- 
viduals to contribute money to conservative 
political groups. It is one thing to assert 
one’s right to engage in politics, it is an- 
other to claim the privilege of not being 
criticized for such participation. Any visi- 
ble social group which wants to participate 
in the political struggle must be willing to 
take the consequences, one of which will 
Tr 


In a footnote Professor Lipset appears 


. criticism of themselves as a class.” 


to contradict his thesis that there is no 
actual anti-intellectualism in this country: 
“Attacks on the special views of intellectu- 
als have a long history in America, as Merle 
Curti has documented in his American 
Paradox. But the length of this history 
reflects, in large part, the fact that the U.S. 
has the longest continuous history of demo- 
cratic politics and adult suffrage. It is 
clearly necessary for men in politics to 
demolish the strength of opposition views, 
and the very fact that the intellectuals have 
always claimed that their superior educa- 
tion and intelligence make their views im- 
portant, tempts those who disagree with 
them to resort to anti-intellectualism.” 

(Seymour Martin Lipset, “The Fuss 
about Eggheads,” Encounter, April, 1957.) 

* * . 

Tue University Press 

The May 4, 1957, number of Saturday 
Review examines the functions and achieve- 
ments of the university presses. It notes 
their continuing tradition of books beauti- 
ful in design and their increasing move- 
ment into the area of the distinguished 
paperback. It also describes the Ford Foun- 
dation’s new publishing program in aid of 


scholars and its probable effects. Because 
they were “at a disadvantage under con- 
temporary conditions,” the fields of the 
humanities and the social sciences were 
chosen to be benefited by the grant of 
$1,725,000 — an amount expected to pro- 
vide for publication of at least 250 books 
by university presses. Certain requirements 
limit the assistance, at present, to thirty of 
the more successful university presses. But 
any scholar anywhere may receive aid, for 
one provision is that half the funds given 
to any press “shall be used for works 
written by scholars at universities and col- 
leges where no eligible press is located.” 

Taylor Cole of Duke University prophe- 
sies that the grant will encourage the incep- 
tion, and completion, of significant research 
in the humanities and social sciences and 
also suggests the possibility of aid to schol- 
arly journals. On the other hand, Kerker 
Quinn, the editor of Accent, proposes that 
the university presses which have their 
budget for scholarly publication thus aug 
mented might very well “allot a somewhat 
larger portion of their regular funds to 
creative work.” 


* * 


Tue Harts oF Learninc 

The Colorado Quarterly, Spring, 1957, 
contains three articles on problems in 
higher education. Dayton D. McKean, 
Dean of the Graduate School at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, writes “In Defense of 
the Big University,” aimed at the fallacy 
that the small liberal arts college is the 
ideal. “The big universities should stop 
apologizing for their size.” They have 
the advantages of extensive equipment, 
numerous and varied course offerings, and 
a large and catholic faculty which usually 
includes “a high proportion of the dis- 
tinguished, the extraordinarily able.” 

Leo Rockas of Wayne University in “No 
Place to Learn” discusses what might be 
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done in the lower schools to identify and 
suitably educate the intellectually gifted. 
And in a “Symposium” Harold F. Walton, 
Gerhard Loose, and Donald A. Garrett are 
concerned with the justification of the 
foreign language requirements for the 
Ph.D. and with the possibility that they 
may or should be modified. 


Tue DicHotomy AGAIN 


The late Gordon Keith Chalmers, presi- 
dent of Kenyon College, was an eloquent 
spokesman for the liberal arts in education. 
In an address which was to have been de- 
livered at the annual Convocation of the 
Graduate School of Brown University, 
June, 1956, he has left a commentary on the 
role of the humanities today. 

He suggests that in defining the central 
concern of liberal education there are se- 
mantic difficulties with such terms as 
“truth,” “reality,” and “warranted belief”; 
that, whatever they may signify, any claim 
of science to have a monopoly on them 
must be challenged. He finds useful Emer- 
son’s distinction between “law for man, 
and law for thing” and points to the dan- 
gers of confusion between the two, as in 
dialectical materialism or in statistical social 
science. He speaks of science and the hu- 
manities as “two orders of apprehension,” 
“two representations of reality, the one 
through numbers and the other through 
words,” noting that one may deal as truly 
as the other in “warranted beliefs.” 

“Which would you say is the more diffi- 
cult to understand, requiring longer and 
more exacting study: Aubdris, hamartia and 
nemesis or the calculus? I would guess 
from what I am told by mathematicians 
and what I know from a little knowledge 
of tragedy that deep and truly informed un- 
derstanding of those references to the law 
for man are the more difficult; though if 
one considers the calculus metaphysically, 
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I can see that its mysteries may compare in 
their profundity with the bottomless depths 
of the unknown beneath our shallow 
knowledge of what tragedy is and how, 
for instance, it may be assimilated rather 
than rejected in human life. 

“, .. Where science is truly dedicated to 
warranted beliefs, it has been highly imagi- 
native. For a quarter-century it has at- 
tracted more than its fair share of imagina- 
tion, and it has never been squeamish about 
discipline. The humanities, in contrast, 
have indulged in a historic drunk, praising, 
as did the sentimentalists of the Hellenistic 
time and the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, the wild primitive lustiness of 
overflowing, powerful feelings. 

“, . . The humanities are weak. If the 
sciences are not so strong as they should be, 
it is because the humanities have not done 
their proper job, which, with science, is to 
show that what counts is not mere knowl- 
edge, but disciplined, reliable and vigorous 
imagination making use of knowledge. It 
is up to the humanities almost alone to re- 
veal that it is by imagination alone, as an- 
cient Oriental wisdom declared, that we 
may pierce the maya, the veil of illusion, 
and apprehend reality for our own lives, 
for justice, for peace.” 

(Gordon Keith Chalmers, “The Acade- 
my and the ‘Enquiry Squad’,” The Amer- 
ican Scholar, Spring, 1957.) 


“LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE 
Manpower Crisis” 

An English teacher, Joseph Gallant, 
writes in Science, April 26, that while sci- 
ence has pervaded practically every aspect 
of modern life it has left our cultural life 


almost untouched, literature most conspic- 
uously so. Such was not the case in other 
ages: Pope’s poetry reflected the teachings 
of Newton, Shelley “is interlaced with the 
new scientific perspectives” of his time, 
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Tennyson and Arnold “showed the surge 
of new scientific concepts.” In America, 
Whitman and Emerson “made abundant 
use of the new ideas . . . which stirred the 
imagination.” 

What have we today? “An Epistle to Be 
Left in the Earth” by Archibald MacLeish, 
and “God of the Galaxies” by Mark Van 
Doren. As Mr. Gallant says, “Beyond these 
— nothing,” and he continues: 

“What is true of poetry and of literary 
reference is equally true of the drama, the 
novel, and the humanities in our schools. 
College presidents and professional soci 
eties issue dicta about the urgency of spi- 
cing technical training with the rich leaven 
of the arts. Professors of science apologeti- 
cally admit the straitened confines of tech- 
nologic studies and defer to the deeper 
wisdom of the humanities. But the human- 
ities sweepingly ignore the role played by 
scientific insight and thinking in the ide- 
ology of our times and march on their 
archaic way.” 

Included in the article is a selective list 
of books which laymen — including hu- 
manists — might profitably read to become 
acquainted with the world of science. 

° o + 
SPEAKING OF Books 

Mr. Gallant warns the English depart- 
ment against too narrow a definition of 
literature when it comes to assembling 
reading lists and advises an exploration of 
the nonliterary shelves in the library where 
the idiosyncratic Dewey system places, for 
example, Joseph Wood Krutch’s Great 
American Nature Writing, in the area of 
biology. 

Speaking of books leads to speaking of 
libraries and to a reminder of the great 
library resources made available to us in 
the Rocky Mountain West through the 
Bibliographical Center for Research at the 
Denver Public Library. On request, usu- 
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ally through one’s local library, if it is a 
member, the Bibliographical Center will 
locate hard-to-find books and arrange for 
their loan by mail; it will even send abroad 
for microfilms of books, or sections of 
books, unavailable in this country. For 
those working on a special problem, it will 
locate collections with strong holdings in 
the field and will also furnish information 
regarding bibliographies and specialists in 
a certain subject. 


* * * 


Western Bookman, a 4-page newsprint 
quarterly published at $1.00 a year by Glen 
Coffield, Box 2386, East Portland Station, 
Portland 14, appeared in February. The 
first number supplies a variety of informa- 
tion about literary activity in the West: 
creative writing courses and courses in 
regional literature at Western universities, 
reviews of books about the West and of 
journals published in the West, and book- 
lists from Western presses, in addition to 
poetry and brief essays on Western themes. 

- * . 
Tus ScientiFIc AGE 

“A friend remarked to me recently that 
a man who doesn’t at least know what cal- 
culus is is as ignorant as a man who thinks 
Tennessee Williams is a brand of shaving 
soap manufactured in Nashville.” (Herbert 
S. Bailey, Jr., “How to Be Literate in a 
Scientific Age,” Saturday Review, May 4, 
1957.) 

“What is science? 


“T don’t ask this question in the spirit of 
the lexicographer, but in a much more 
urgent and critical mood. For the fact is 
that history records societies which possess 


many virtues, but possess no science; and 
other societies which possess no virtues, but 
possess a fine science. There are societies 
which exhibit highly expert mathemati- 
cians, but no physicists; or which encourage 
meteorologists, but imprison astronomers. 
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There are societies which produce such 
futuristic and dangerous instrumentalities 
as the hydrogen bomb, but no comparable 
science of human relations or politics to 
guide their use. 

“... But there is no obvious reason why 
the human sciences—psychology, sociology, 
anthropology, economics, and so on—could 
not be highly developed in a world with a 
very backward physical science. It’s quite 
possible that the accidental success of phys- 
ics and chemistry has smothered these dis- 
ciplines in the West: partly by attracting 
talent out of them and partly by imposing 
false canons on them. If the methods ap- 
propriate to the study of the atom are not 
well suited to the study of man — which 
seems plausible — then the physical-science 
orientation of the modern world has forced 
humanistic science into an unnatural imi- 
tative mold, and its disappointing results 
can be understood. (Poul Anderson, “How 
Social Is Science?” Saturday Review, April 
27, 1957.) 


e a * 


“Europe Resuitt: 1946-1956” 


This article by J. M. Richards in Archi- 
tectural Review, March, 1957, gives twenty 
pages of pictures and text to the face of 
Europe — France, Italy, Holland, Great 
Britain, and West Germany —as it now 
looks to the architect. To him, as to much 
of the world, it looks rather tired, particu- 
larly in Great Britain and France. In 
Italy there is perennial vitality and a feeling 
for form, while Germany has responded 
to perhaps the most extensive destruction 
with astonishing vigor. 

“Sufficient rebuilding has been done to 
show the quality, or lack of it, in ten years’ 
work. The inescapable conclusion . . . is 
that the general quality is a disappoint- 
ment, and — above all — that what may be 
termed Modern Architecture has failed to 
become the norm for rebuilding-work, con- 
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trary to expectations that were current at 
the end of the war. The reasons . . . are 
complicated, involving national nostalgias, 
the survival of pre-war personalities, the 
availability or otherwise of mechanical and 
industrial resources. But beyond this, it 
seems, the battle for Modern Architecture 

. may still have to be fought, especially 
at the level of those for whom aesthetics are 
not the main criterion.” 


B * * 


SUMMER AMERICAN STUDIES 

The trend among universities with par- 
ticular interest in American Civilization 
seems to be to develop a summer session 
which concentrates on a special area of 
culture in the United States. Such sessions 
draw upon all the related disciplines, en- 
listing distinguished visiting professors as 
well as a university's own faculty, for an 
intensive study of a particular area or peri- 
od. Although such programs are generally 
open to the interested layman and the pub- 
lic school teacher, they may be of particular 
value to the college graduate student or 
instructor who can combine vacation and 
study in a trip to a part of the country 
with which he is not familiar. 

The University of California offers at 
Santa Barbara College this summer a six- 
week session, June 24 to August 2, devoted 
to Spanish Colonial Arts. In addition to 
numerous courses in arts and crafts, there 
will be offerings in Spanish-American mu- 
sic, literature, history, and anthropology of 
the Southwest. A lecture course, Symposi- 
um of Spanish Colonial Arts, will integrate 
the various interests. The final week of the 
session will be supplemented by the Bien- 
nial Conference of the Spanish Colonial 
Arts Society of New Mexico. 

At the University of Pennsylvania the 
summer Workshop in American Culture, 
June 27 to August 7, will have the central 
theme, “Social Change in the Urban En- 
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vironment.” “After a basic analysis of the 
sociological aspects of social change, vari- 
ous specialists will relate these changes to 
the problems of literature, the arts, and the 
cultural life of the city.” Trips will be 
made to industrial plants, suburban devel- 
opments such as Levittown, and historical 
landmarks. Among the course offerings 
which accompany the Workshop are Amer- 
ican poetry, drama, history, music, and in- 
tergroup relations. Five scholarships are 
offered for the Workshop, each covering 
tuition, transportation expenses, and a sti- 
pend of $100. 

While in Santa Barbara and Philadelphia 
rich local resources will contribute to the 
central theme of the session, Brandeis Uni- 
versity at Waltham, Massachusetts, is mak- 
ing the novel experiment of importing a 
culture for examination. At Brandeis, the 
summer Program in American Civiliza- 
tion, June 24 to August 2, will concern 
“The American South,” with the aim of 
“understanding the problems of the South 
through its history, political institutions, 
and literary expression.” Courses will in- 
clude “The South in the 19th and 20th 
Centuries,” by C. Vann Woodward of 
Johns Hopkins, “Southern Literature of the 
20th Century,” by Allen Tate, University 
of Minnesota, and “The Politics of the 
South,” by Donald S. Strong, University of 
Alabama. The students and faculty will 
participate in periodic colloquia on the 
“Current Crisis in the South.” 

Finally, we should mention the Wil- 
liamsburg International Assembly, June 9 
to 13. A select group of foreign and Amer- 
ican graduate students have been invited as 
guests of the organization at historic Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia. During this “unique 
convocation,” the theme “America, Fact or 
Fiction?” will be explored on successive 
days from the political, socio-economic, and 
cultural points of view. The forty or so 
foreign students in attendance will be re- 
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turning home this year. Their stay at 
Williamsburg, though brief, may furnish 
them some sympathetic insights into our 
culture which their year or two of special- 
ized study at an American university did 
not supply. 


Poetry Notes 

Western Review, Spring, 1957, is an an- 
thology, “American Poetry of the Fifties,” 
edited by Richard G. Stern. Appropriately, 
as the editor notes, this is the centennial of 
Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal. The present 
collection brings together the work of about 
twenty poets “who have done most of their 
publishing in the early nineteen fifties, 
poets who have come into some promi- 
nence since, say, Robert Lowell, Howard 
Nemerov, and Richard Wilbur.” Ralph 
Freedman remarks in a foreword: “The 
manner in which these poets have learned 
from the tradition of their language, sharp- 
ening and crystallizing the lyrical self, 
might well etch the outlines of a future 
sensibility.” 

Poetry Broadside is an unassuming 12- 
page fold of newsprint, edited in New 
York, by a former Utahn, Barbara Romney, 
and containing a surprising quantity of 
sensitive poetry and sensible criticism. The 
major purpose of the Broadside is “to pub- 


lish the work of young and competent 
poets” — in this issue there are six, includ- 
ing Barbara Romney herself and James 
Wright, who will have a book published 
this year in the Yale Younger Poets Series. 
Included also are feature articles, transla- 


tions, poetry book reviews, and commen- 
tary on the literary climate of particular 
locales. Most interesting in this issue are 
Alan Swallow’s “The Problem of Publish- 
ing Poetry” and the “Letter from London” 
by Kenneth Pitchford. The latter discusses 
the difference, in position and opportunity, 


between young poets in Britain and Amer- 
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ica and describes the contemporary 
“schools” in London: the old boys of the 
Thirties who dominate the publication out- 
lets, the “demonic” or “visionary” poets 
along with the young followers of Dylan 
Thomas who speak his “bone-flesh-fire- 
wound-ache thigh kind of language,” and 
the “Movement” poets whose weakness is a 
“foot-shuffling, gosh-I’m-just-one-of-you-fel- 
lows pose” when it comes to direct expres- 
sion of powerful emotions, but who include 
the talented Elizabeth Jennings and John 
Holloway. Song at the Year's Turning by 


R. S. Thomas, he says in conclusion, is the 
finest British book of poetry this year. 


(Poetry Broadside, quarterly, $1.25 a 
year, 64 West 93rd Street, New York 24, 
New York.) 
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A Houyhnhm’s Scrapbook, published by 
the New Orleans Poetry Journal and sent 
free to its subscribers, is quite a contrast to 
the Broadside in both format and content. 
Printed at the Talisman Press, San Jose, 
the 36-page booklet in soft blue covers, is 
the attractive product of fine craftsmanship. 
The foreword explains: “A Houyhnhm’s 
Scrapbook (pronounced Whinnum’s) was 
established in reaction to the high-level 
dullness of much modern poetry. We cheer- 
fully run the risk of the other extreme, 
low-level brightness.” In the work of the 
nearly forty poets represented, among them 
Reed Whittemore, Alfred Kreymborg, Vas- 
sar Miller, and Larry Rubin, there is a most 
pleasant degree of brightness: the fun of 
parody and the gaiety of wit in highly un- 
serious comment on the foibles of the 


Yahoos. 








